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What Education Is of Most Worth? 


AN EDITORIAL 


OUR FOREFATHERS placed a high value on liberal 
education! Until the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the college curriculum contained little subject 
matter closely related to professional or vocational 
activities. Even institutions which produced 
clergymen avoided narrow vocational instruction. 
Though it is true that many of the early graduates 
of Harvard College became preachers, they studied 
the classical languages, mathematics, and _philos- 
ophy — the subjects which formed the body of 
Renaissance liberal education—and not hom- 
iletics, textual criticism, and other professional 
subjects which the modern theological student 
pursues. 

Such higher education as there was in the United 
States before the Civil War was essentially liberal. 
It was designed to acquaint the student with the 
best thought and writing in the Western European 
intellectual tradition. It aimed to dispel ignorance, 
superstition, and prejudice and to prepare men for 
a life of intellectual and moral freedom. Many 
early political theorists and leaders recognized that 
the realization of a vital and enduring democracy 
depended upon the extension of this type of higher 
education to an ever growing number of citizens. 
This interest in liberal education among men of 
affairs was paralleled among representatives of the 
various religious denominations with the result 
that liberal arts colleges, as one university presi- 
dent has put it, were sprayed over the surface of 
the United States. The graduates of these institu- 
tions in the early decades of our national history 
found themselves in positions of leadership in the 
professions, government, and all the sundry walks 


of life. 


In the years following the Civil War higher 
education underwent two fundamental changes; 
it was secularized and it was vocationalized. The 
roots of these developments extend back into the 
youth of American higher education. Publicly 
controlled State universities and even urban uni- 
versities with a secular philosophy had been estab- 
lished long before the 1860’s. And scholars return- 
ing from the German Universities as early as the 
twenties and thirties had already begun to intro- 
duce advanced specialized instruction, research, 
and professional training into the liberal arts col- 
leges. But the full force of these secular and 
vocational influences was not felt until the post 
Civil War period. Then federal land-grants and 
other assistance from public agencies gave added 
impetus to the process of secularization. Simul- 
taneously the increased migration of American 
college teachers to Germany for their graduate 
work accelerated the transformation of small col- 
leges devoted primarily to teaching into large 
universities with professional purposes. The em- 
phasis in these institutions shifted from teaching 
undergraduates for the common responsibilities 
of life shared by all men to the education of future 
members of the professions and research workers. 
The humanistic ideal of the educated man of 
broad liberal learning was gradually replaced by 
the ideal of the competent scholar or professional 
practitioner. Knowledge of some limited aspect of 
man or nature came to be prized more than the 
broad learning, the intellectual interests, the liberal 
views, or the attitudes which made earlier scholars 
members of a single intellectual fraternity. 

These divisive influences from without were 
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augmented by the disintegrative force of the 
elective system within the college with the result 
that the traditional purposes of liberal arts educa- 
tion of passing on the wisdom of the ages from one 
generation to the next and the preparation of men 
and women to take their places in a democratic 
society as intelligent, informed, and competent 
citizens have in a measure been superseded by the 
educational activities which prepare men for their 
own particular life work. 

It is not possible to present accurate factual 
information to show the extent to which liberal 
education has become the neglected child in the 
family of higher education, for intangible values 
cannot be adequately expressed in enrollments or 
budgets. A classification of courses is often equally 
misleading for instruction in literature or philos- 
ophy may be completely free of any liberal influ- 
ence while a course in genetics may stimulate the 
student’s imagination, cause him to reflect on the 
larger problems of humankind, and provide him 
with a philosophic view of life. But these are the 
exceptions. The number of general courses in 
liberal subjects, as compared with vocational or 
specialized instruction, and the proportion of funds 
available spent on the former or the latter, give a 
rough indication of the purposes and the character 
of the program of any educational institution. 

There is a great deal of confused thinking about 
what is vocational and professional education and 
what is liberal or general education. Some educators 
in vocational or professional curricula unneces- 
sarily suffering from occupational inferiority, en- 
gage in devious rhetoric and invalid logic in at- 
tempting to show that vocational education is not 
only as valuable as, but also identical with, liberal 
education. And many educators outside the voca- 
tional and professional fields have written con- 
descending articles to show that there is no neces- 
sary difference between liberal and vocational 
education. It would be better to admit the obvious 
fact that there is a difference between liberal and 
vocational education in aim, content, and result. 
There is a marginal territory of course where these 
differences are obscure, but this does not alter the 


fact that courses in machine shop practice, marine 
insurance, and surgery of the intestinal tract differ 
not only in content, but also in aim and result 
from the courses in classical literature and contem- 
porary philosophic problems. 

The confusion between vocational and liberal 
studies arises when one type of instruction is 
assigned a greater value than the other by either 
group of protagonists. 

Work is an integral part of all good lives. The 
work various men do differs from the work done 
by others, but all forms are necessary in the total 
life of the community. Education which prepares 
men for work is therefore not only valuable but 
indispensable. By its very nature, however, it must 
be specialized. It prepares men for different oc- 
cupations. 

General or liberal education on the other hand 
differs from vocational education in that it pre- 
pares or should prepare men for the activities of 
life which they have in common with all other 
men, and which all men through the ages have had 
in common with one another. This statement does 
not permit the inference, often invalidly drawn, 
that only ancient works must be studied, only the 
experiences of antiquity capitalized. It merely 
means that general education must deal with the 
questions, the problems, and the issues that have 
occupied the minds of thoughtful men throughout 
time and continue to do so today. The knowledge 
that is brought to bear on these problems may be 
ancient or modern. There is then a real difference 
between liberal and vocational education, but no 
necessary conflict. They complement one another 
in the life of the individual as they do in society 
at large. 

But our total educational effort is out of bal- 
ance. Less and less attention is given to the general 
education of every member of society for a full 
and useful life as a parent, a citizen, and a happy 
person, and more and more effort expended in cul- 
tivating those talents, skills, and attitudes which 
distinguish men one from another by vocational 
groups and learned societies. For decades the en- 
rollments in the liberal arts colleges have declined 
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relatively to those in the professional and graduate 
schools. A comparison of such enrollment figures, 
however, hardly does justice to the facts, for at 
the same time that the new divisions of universities 
which prepare primarily for the vocations have 
been multiplying and flourishing, the vocational 
elements in the liberal arts program itself have 
also increased rapidly. In fact under the pressure 
from professional and graduate schools which de- 
mand that students come to them with increasing 
amounts of specialized training, liberal arts facul- 
ties have found it necessary to reduce the breadth 
of liberal arts education to a minimum. 

The most reliable index of the decline of liberal 
education can be found in the budgets of large 
institutions where undergraduate nonspecialized 
instruction is in competition with the professional 
schools, the graduate schools, and research activ- 
ities. To obtain such figures is not easy, because 
accounting systems do not ordinarily separate costs 
for introductory or general instruction from those 
for advanced and specialized courses and research 
activities. But those who prepare such budgets 
know that the percentage of the institution’s total 
expenditures that goes into courses designed to 
serve the needs of the thousands of young men and 
women who will complete their education in the 
arts colleges and then go out into society to cope 
with the complex problems of contemporary life 
is very small indeed. This fact is quickly apparent 
to any careful observer who visits university class- 
rooms, libraries, and laboratories. What does he 
see? If he enters a classroom in which a general or 
introductory course is being offered at the under- 
graduate level he will probably find from one hun- 
dred to a thousand students under instruction, 
depending upon the size of the room available at 
that particular hour. This class may be instructed 
by a member of the faculty whose prestige and 
salary are high, but often an instructor whose 
prestige and salary are low will be in charge assisted 
by graduate students on days when the class is 
broken up into smaller sections. If this visitor 
examines the library materials used in such a large 
course he will often find that they are inadequate 


because, it will be said, the institution simply can- 
not afford as much reading material as is needed 
by so many students. Likewise the laboratories will 
probably be overcrowded and various routine pro- 
cedures substituted for genuinely stimulating in- 
vestigative experiences. 

But if he steps across the corridor such a visitor 
may find a class of five students in nuclear physics, 
Ideal Theory and Algebraic Variations, or Seismic 
Surveying taught by one of the highest paid pro- 
fessors in the country. On the library shelves he 
will find rows of rare and expensive books and 
periodicals to serve these students and their pro- 
fessors, And in some fields the cost of one piece 
of research equipment used by a dozen students a 
year may run into six figures. The high cost of 
instruction and research in the professional schools 
compared with the funds spent on instruction in 
the liberal arts colleges is too well known to re- 
quire comment. 

What education is of most worth? The question 
of a member of a board of education in a state 
university, the mother of four children, is per- 
tinent. She asked “What are we doing in our 
universities to prepare our young people to cope 
with the difficult problems which we have not been 
able to deal with very intelligently?” This is the 
crucial question of our day! Have we uncon- 
sciously answered it? Can the American people 
afford to spend so little for education designed to 
prepare their children for the heavy responsibilities 
of citizenship, for the trying task of resolving our 
present domestic and international problems? Can 
we afford to spend less in educating young people 
for their civic and social responsibilities and for 
their own adjustment to life, for the activities they 
have in common with all other men, than we do 
for the specialized activities of their profession or 
for the cultivation of their own particular intel- 
lectual interests? Can the liberal tradition of edu- 
cation for responsible citizenship and the good 
life be restored? These questions must be answered 
by taxpayers who support publicly controlled in- 
stitutions and by the benefactors of private col- 
leges and universities. A decrease in the support of 
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the specialized activities of these institutions which 
provide the intellectual leadership and the pro- 
fessional competence which have characterized the 
members of our various technical and professional 
groups is not necessary. But an increased support 
is urgently required for those forms of education 
which minister to the needs of the millions of 
young people who do not need advanced or voca- 


tional education, but whose education for a more 
satisfying and a more socially useful life in a more 
perfect democracy must be guaranteed. The fate 
of American democracy may well be determined 
by the speed and the manner in which our people 
answer the question, What Education is of Most 
Worth? 





The Humanities and Social Sciences in a Technological Education 


BY JOHN ELY BURCHARD 


CICERO asserts, “To be ignorant of what occurred 
before you were born is to remain always a child.” 
Montaigne demurs, ““Whoever has sufficiently con- 
sidered the present state of things might certainly 
conclude both as to the future and the past.” 
Paraphrased, the Ciceronian dictum fittingly stands 
over the entrance to the library at the University 
of Colorado. With equal propriety Montaigne’s 
might be inscribed on a contemporary laboratory 
of the natural sciences. 

Here is controversy. Many nonscientists would 
yield to Cicero but relatively few scientists would. 
In particular, the scientific technician or the 
engineer has a more than usual difficulty in feeling 
the strength of Cicero’s observation. Though he 
may admit with Horace that there were brave men 
before Agamemnon, his daily task requires more 
attention to what contemporaries are saying than 
to what forebears have said. This tends to make 
him side with Montaigne. 

This practical position lays a heavy responsibility 
on the “humanities” in a technological institution 
which sets forth to train leaders as well as hands. 
If it aims thus high, the responsibility of the 
technological university can, in fact, be differ- 
entiated only in detail from that of the liberal 
arts institution. Persons in both would agree in 
the main with the aims of education as set forth 
by Sidney Hook (I have changed his order to sim- 
plify the discussion) : 

1. ... develop the powers of critical independent thought. 


2. ... At some level . . . equip young men and women 
with the general skills and techniques and the specialized 
knowledge which, together with the virtues and aptitudes 


already mentioned, will make it possible for them to do 


some productive work related to their capacities and interests. 
3. . . . make available important bodies of knowledge 
concerning nature, society, ourselves, our country and its 
history. 
4... . strengthen those inner resources and traits of 


character which enable the individual, when necessary, to 
stand alone. 


5. ... induce sensitiveness of perception, receptiveness to 
new ideas, imaginative sympathy with the experience of 
others. 


6. ... produce an awareness of the main streams of our 
cultural, literary and scientific traditions. 


7. .. . cultivate an intelligent loyalty to the ideals of 
the democratic community.? 

Which of these objectives may be attained 
through a strictly technological education paying 
no attention whatsoever to the “humanities” be- 
yond, for example, the technical knowledge of 
language necessary for precision of speech and 
comprehension? The first two and the fourth, per- 
haps; the third with some reservations about the 
circumscription implicit in the scientific method. 
But for the last three such a restricted education 
is clearly inadequate. This may focus more sharply 
the responsibility of the “humanities” and the 
social sciences to the technologist who is also to be 
a whole man. 

Most technologically trained people are receptive 
to new ideas in science although this is not univer- 
sally true. What seems fair to suggest is that they 
are no more objective and no more tolerant than 
anyone else in their assessment of other kinds of 
ideas. One need not go so far as to say they are 


1 Sidney Hook, Education for Modern Man (New York: 
The Dial Press, 1946). 
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less tolerant though some serious thinkers believe 
this to be the fact. At risk of an overlong quota- 
tion and of overstating the case, the words of 
Ortega y Gasset may be pondered: 


The investigator who has discovered a new fact of Nature 
must necessarily experience a feeling of power and self- 
assurance. With a certain apparent justice he will look upon 
himself as “ta man who knows.” And in fact there is in him 
a portion of something which, added to many other portions 
not existing in him, does really constitute knowledge. This 
is the true inner nature of the specialist, who in the first 
years of this century has reached the wildest stage of exag- 
geration. The specialist “knows” very well his own tiny 
corner of the universe; he is radically ignorant of all the 
rest. 

Here we have a precise example of this strange new man, 
whom I have attempted to define, from both of his two 
opposite aspects. I have said that he was a human product 
unparalleled in history. The specialist serves as a striking 
concrete example of the species, making clear to us the 
radical nature of the novelty. For, previously, men could be 
divided simply into the learned and the ignorant, those 
more or less the one, and those more or less the other. 
But your specialist cannot be brought in under either of 
these two categories. He is not learned, for he is formally 
ignorant of all that does not enter into his speciality; but 
neither is he ignorant, because he is ‘‘a scientist,” and 
“knows” very well his own tiny portion of the universe. 
We shall have to say that he is a learned ignoramus, which 
is a very serious matter, as it implies that he is a person 
who is ignorant, not in the fashion of the ignorant man, but 
with all the petulance of one who is learned in his own 
special line. 

And such in fact is the behaviour of the specialist. In 
politics, in art, in social usages, in the other sciences, he 
will adopt the attitudes of primitive, ignorant man; but he 
will adopt them forcefully and with self-sufficiency, and 
will not admit of —this is the paradox — specialists in 
those matters. By specializing him, civilization has made him 
hermetic and self-satisfied within his limitations; but this 
very inner feeling of dominance and worth will induce him 
to wish to predominate outside his specialty.? 


This is a bitter indictment. It cannot be an- 
swered by citing the geniuses and great men of 
science who are clearly not true to the pattern. 
Geniuses and great men will develop regardless of 
educational error — for them the job of the school 
or college is simply not to stand in their way. But 


2 José Ortega y Gasset, The Revolt of the Masses, author- 
ized translation from the Spanish (New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, Inc., 1932). 


just short of these pinnacles are the supporting 
foothills, the men who are less than genius and 
more than clod. These are the principal concern of 
the university program. They, too, stand above 
the plain and if we fail them the world may suffer. 
Hence this borderland of perceptiveness and sym- 
pathy is one in which the “humanities” must work 
intensively. 

The problem is not a new one but it is seen in 
harsher light now that society tends to ask scien- 
tists and engineers for types of leadership hitherto 
entrusted to the products of other discipline. The 
easy alternative for the scientist or the engineer is 
to reject the call. This would be the simplest 
hypothesis. It would hold that technological spe- 
cialists should remain specialists and not tamper 
with things beyond their ken. 

If this hypothesis can be accepted, if all that is 
to be required of the technologist in the future is 
that he have still greater competence in a still more 
specialized field, then it is asinine to dilute the 
training with anything not immediately applicable 
to that greater but narrower competence. One 
should properly look then with suspicion on any 
incursion of the so-called “humanities” into the 
serious business of the day. Literacy itself may in 
practice be unnecessary for the dealer in symbolic 
logic — it may take too much time to become 
literate. This hypothesis is of course rejected in this 
paper in favor of the converse and more complex 
one. 

The converse is that society is right to demand 
from the scientist a wider form of leadership than 
he has hitherto supplied and that it is right for the 
scientist to seek to meet this demand. If we are 
concerned about leaders, we must risk boring or 
bewildering some of the sons of Martha. The one 
great risk we cannot assume is that of preconvict- 
ing a student to the role of ploughboy before it is 
well established that even this role will test his 
capacities. 

Now if science does accept this challenge, there 
will be no easy alternatives for the future young 
men of science. From them will be demanded either 
more years of formal education or a sacrifice of 
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some immediate technical competence in favor of 
a wider feeling for the world as a whole. 

Even after this price has been paid it will not 
be the full price. To be a wholly useful man, this 
leader may have to yield some of his personal 
scientific prestige so that he can make a personal 
contribution to citizenship by spending time — 
time at every level of citizenship from town meet- 
ing up. He will have to sacrifice the security of 
rigorous analysis to the uncertainty of humanism. 
It will require that men of science distinguish more 
sharply than heretofore as to the total merits of 
their brothers — mere intellectual superiority in 
the specific discipline cannot exculpate other fail- 
ings— men who remain in the laboratory will 
have to learn to yield some accolade to their fel- 
lows who have left the bench and the desk for 
leadership in human affairs. This requires a rather 
large change in attitude. It is upon this total 
hypothesis of the obligation of science and the 
scientist to the whole society that the contentions 
of the rest of this paper are built. 


+ + ce 


The detail of what follows is based upon the 
present practice at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Study of other curricula, however, 
makes it possible to derive generalizations with a 
reasonable confidence in their propriety. These 
statements also ignore any special conditions which 
may exist in the specialized curricula leading to 
advanced degrees in architecture or economics. 
Any increment in humanistic content in these 
curricula is atypical and not relevant to the theme 
of this paper. 

First, what of the raw material which comes to 
the technological institution? Typically, such an 
institution attracts young men of high scholastic 
aptitude and at present is able to select its students 
with severity. The young man who enters is nor- 
mally a graduate of a public rather than of a 
private school (this bears only on the extent of 
his early indoctrination in humanistic matters) ; 
like the typical entrant of any university, he has 
probably not been exposed to an extensive collec- 


tion of books in his own home; he is unlikely to 
have spent time in a liberal arts environment but 
is more likely to have come directly from school 
to the technical institution. He has normally been 
more interested in technological than in literary 
subjects and will have stressed these in his pre- 
college training to the maximum permitted by col- 
lege entrance requirements. All of this has con- 
spired to reduce his interest in obscure, confused, 
indecisive or unprecise— dare we say, more diffi- 
cult and speculative subjects. Perhaps two-thirds 
of our own entrants can be thus described; the 
remainder have somehow developed a wider interest 
by the time they reach us, and among many of 
this group the interest is compelling. 

Typical motives in selecting engineering or 
science as a career are ordinarily more clean-cut 
than those of the man who enters the liberal arts 
curriculum. Sometimes he will have elected his 
future with a sense of dedication; more often be- 
cause of an aptitude, real or fancied, especially 
because he is more comfortable when he deals with 
matter than when he deals with humans. Most 
often of all, however, the driving force is economic 
and this conditions his receptiveness to any sub- 
ject which cannot be shown to have specific 
economic advantage. This latter attitude is not his 
fault. It rests in parental influence and on some 
very prominent current incentives, incentives by 
no means new in human history. 

To prepare for his life work he will study at 
least four years under a rigorously planned pro- 
gram with very few electives indeed; with in- 
creasing frequency he should, if engineer, plan on 
a five-year program for the master’s degree and 
even sometimes a seven-year program for the doc- 
torate; if a scientist he will almost surely now plan 
on the seven-year stint. Perhaps his average effort 
nowadays will amount to five years and it is an 
average which is increasing. 

Until recently the engineering profession, and to 
a lesser degree the scientific profession as well, has 
been unprepared to pay the educational price of 
professionalism, measured in time, as medicine and 
the law have long paid it. The price is now recog- 
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nized and the longer tour of duty taken as a matter 
of course. But what has been allotted to this longer 
period is another matter. 

Broadly speaking, it can be stated that exten- 
sions of the academic period deemed necessary for 
professional competence have resulted merely in 
the addition of technological courses. Perhaps the 
amount of time allotted to truly humanistic and 
social scientific subjects in the technological insti- 
tutions has even shrunk. Foreign language, a pow- 
erful tool for international intercourse and under- 
standing if pursued far enough and hard enough, 
has been debased almost everywhere to the lesser 
role of providing a tool for the reading of a tech- 
nological literature. As it appears in the formal 
curriculum of technological institutions it cannot 
longer be honestly counted among the humanistic 
subjects. 

The actual allocation to the “humanities” and 
the social sciences is at most one-sixth of the total 
time allowed for classroom and preparatory exer- 
cises in the four undergraduate years. Thereafter 
studies in these fields disappear. Even if one can 
find consolation in the proportion of one-sixth, he 
may recoil from the one-seventh which it becomes 
when the master’s degree is in question or the one- 
tenth to which it reduces for the doctorate. It is 
ironic that the percentage of time allotted to these 
subjects varies in inverse ratio to the dignity of 
the final degree and presumably to the degree of 
leadership ultimately to be expected. This is not 
only ironic, it is fantastic and universal. The first 
attack clearly belongs in the graduate schools of 
the land—and quite as much in medicine, for 
example, as in science or engineering. 

Moreover, it may be exaggerating to count all 
the subjects included in the one-sixth as having 
value in general education. Pragmatism has been 
at work just as it has in the study of foreign 
language. Surely one needs to be able to read and 
write simple English just as he may need to be 
able to use algebraic processes with skill. The 
scientist would not like to call remedial algebra 
a part of his serious curriculum but he is prepared 
to call rather elementary English composition a 


part of a humanities program. This point need not 
be labored further. 

If a group of subjects occupy such a small 
portion of a total education, it is not unnatural to 
challenge the need for them at all. A distinctly 
limited group of engineers and engineering educa- 
tors do issue this challenge and call upon humanists 
and social scientists to “prove” their necessity. 
Despite the unevenness of the field upon which the 
trial will be made, the challenge should be ac- 
cepted, not evaded. It is possible to demonstrate 
the case without going beyond recently current 
events though a numerical proof is not possible in 
the present state of social science techniques. 

Another small group may be found who sug- 
gest that general education in a technological in- 
stitution does not stop with the humanities and 
the social sciences but indeed embraces a wide 
variety of elements in the curriculum including 
many of the early courses in natural science. 
Physics, chemistry, biology and mathematics can, 
of course, take their full place in the field of gen- 
eral education provided they are directed to that 
purpose and Mr. Conant’s experiment at Harvard 
this year seems certain to yield rich returns. But 
the standard required curriculum in physics, 
chemistry or mathematics is clearly preparatory in 
a technical way for the subsequent subjects and 
as such is ill-contrived to add to the general stature 
of the man in accordance with Hook’s final three 
principles. 

Another equally small group of thoughtful en- 
gineers and scientists stands ready to discuss 
reduction in its share of the curriculum in favor 
of the general education studies. This group ap- 
pears to be a tiny minority although the weight of 
its individual opinions is significant. 

The largest group of scientists and engineers do 
not, however, express doubt as to the need for 
some general education or assert that their special 
courses will provide it. The acid test for them 
comes, unfortunately, when the general subjects 
must compete for classroom hours with one of the 
many technological prerequisites. Then everybody 
takes refuge in the position that none of the tech- 
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nological material can be compressed or deleted 
and so, although it is too bad, nothing can be done. 

This is a very ancient position. Glaucon, it will 
be recalled, followed with increasing apprehension 
the progress of Socrates as he portrayed education 
starting with the sciences and moving on to philos- 
ophy and correlations. Finally, Glaucon could 
restrain himself no more and burst out with this 
sort of agreement, “I suspect so; but you are 
speaking, Socrates, of a vast work.” 

Indeed he was, and unless this vast work is so 
comprehended and unless the price for it is paid 
it will not be done. The price is either sacrifice of 
some technological time or a still further extension 
of the total time in college. Can anyone, in candor, 
find in the academic world as a whole any sub- 
stantial admission that either of these alternatives 
is possible for the budding engineer or scientist? 

This battle is not yet fully joined and while it 
is being prepared there are things the humanist and 
the social scientist in the technological institution 
can usefully do. Above all, he can continue to 
experiment with subject matter and method of 
presentation. This experiment is essential on at 
least two counts. On the one hand, it is patent 
that if no more time is to be allowed the human- 
ities, then traditional and conventional treatments 
of these subjects will simply not yield the desired 
results — new treatments may; on the other hand, 
it may be admitted that if the humanists and 
social scientists were suddenly to be granted the 
greater time allotment they need they would not 
be prepared either as to staff or as to plan to 
shoulder the increased responsibility. The experi- 
ments may point the way to this preparedness. 


The formal undergraduate curriculum at M.I.T. 
is, so far as the humanities and social sciences are 
concerned, not unlike that at other technological 
institutions but is longer and stiffer than that at 
most. It is largely a compulsory curriculum with 
few electives. The freshman year is devoted to a 
rigorous study of how to write and speak English, 
emphasizing clarity, accuracy, and brevity, with 
less weight laid on content but great stress on 


organization. The sophomore year offers two op- 
tions in history. Some sixty percent elect the 
standard course, which considers the United States 
in world history from 1660-1700 to date, the 
emphasis being on the setting of our nation in the 
Western world. Forty percent elect an option 
covering the same period but designed for those 
who have acquired a good factual background in 
American and European history and dealing with 
the growth of democratic thought, seeking to use 
more literary than strictly historical material. 
Either of these subjects is quite comparable in 
depth and difficulty with those offered at the same 
or even higher levels in the liberal arts college. 

Juniors must take an introduction to economics 
in their first term and in the second may elect 
either an introduction to psychology, introduction 
to the problems of labor relations, or a second term 
of economics. Seniors are offered four options. One 
is a tough study of the history of thought; a 
second a provocative and discursive study of books 
and men; a third a serious consideration of inter- 
national relations; the fourth offers an introduction 
to music, which is more difficult to handle since 
the registrants may vary in preparation from that 
of the man competent to conduct the student 
symphony orchestra to that of the man who cannot 
read a note and has no understanding of the basic 
concepts of harmony and counterpoint. 

The lack of prerequisites in the senior option in 
music but cartoons the comparable difficulty to be 
felt in greater or less degree in all the other senior 
options; this in turn merely points up the patent 
fact that there is no obvious continuum in the 
humanistic-social science stream as it meanders 
through the wide and opulent meadows of the pure 
and applied sciences, nor would it be easy to pro- 
vide one in so short a run. 

This comprises the maximum of subjects in gen- 
eral education which the engineering or science 
student will meet in his four, five, or seven years 
in the more progressive technological institutions. 
As will appear shortly, the young man pursuing 
science or engineering in many liberal arts institu- 
tions can in fact escape with a bachelor’s degree 
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based on a far smaller dosage than this. Any fur- 
ther digressions from the professional line can 
come only as overloads. Overloads are not en- 
couraged because of the general suspicion that even 
now we press too heavily on the learning compo- 
nent of a program which should offer time for 
the young man to discuss and to grow as well as 
to learn. 

If this were all that might be said, and if one 
does not reject the humanities and social sciences 
as necessary equipment for the whole man, it 
might be the occasion for some pessimism about 
the total competence of the engineer and scientist 
as he is emerging today from our American institu- 
tions. But there are a number of straws blowing 
in the wind. In the straws observable to M.L.T. 
there is reason for optimism and encouragement. 
None has been blowing long enough to offer a 
clear idea of the wind direction, but all are sug- 
gestive enough to justify notice. 

The first of these is to be observed in the Grad- 
uate School. It has been noted that students of 
high quality in mathematics, physics, or chemistry 
may come to us from institutions of the highest 
repute, fully equipped professionally, competent 
to enter the higher levels of our graduate student 
body, desirable members of that body, but who 
have not nearly met our undergraduate require- 
ments in the humanities and social sciences. What 
shall we do about these people? Shall a Ph.D. can- 
didate in mathematics, brilliant, possibly already 
the author of original work, be thrown into a 
course in English composition with a group of 
freshmen whose intellectual maturity is so far less 
than his? Attempts to do this have not worked 
out well. Shall we ignore his deficiencies? This is 
not satisfactory, either. The dilemma is being re- 
solved this year for the first time by the creation 
of four graduate seminars, one in philosophy, one 
in economic and business history, one in interna- 
tional relations, and one in literature, designed to 
work with intellectually mature persons. The 
interesting thing about these programs is not the 
bare fact that they may offer a solution to a diffi- 
cult problem raised by the deficient newcomer but 


rather that graduate students who are not deficient 
have evinced an interest in and a desire to enter 
the seminars. Such an interest is naturally wel- 
comed by the teaching staff. It bears obviously the 
implication that a minor in the humanities might 
become a desirable field for selected graduate 
students. 

This itself has been realized in a small degree by 
the decision of three graduate students, two in 
chemical and one in mechanical engineering, sup- 
ported by their departments, to take their minors 
in humanities this year, one in literature, one in 
history, and one in economics. For the moment 
the demand is so small that the three students will 
have the advantage of taking these minors on a 
tutorial basis, an advantage which could hardly 
be projected if substantial numbers of graduate 
students turned in this direction. 

Still another straw is floating at the undergrad- 
uate level. At the end of their freshman year a 
group of seven students who had particularly en- 
joyed their experience with one young English pro- 
fessor asked him if he would continue with them 
on an informal basis. In brief, they asked him to 
introduce them to books by providing reading lists 
and by meeting with them once a week to discuss 
what they had been reading. All this was to be 
informal and of course without credit. The pro- 
fessor and the head of the English Department 
finally made an agreement that if the students 
would follow this program through their soph- 
omore and junior years and meet suitable criteria 
they would be excused from their senior require- 
ment in the humanities. Here again the interest 
lies fully as much in the response as in the pro- 
gram. A group of seven men began the experiment. 
Without any promotion or advertising beyond 
student word of mouth it has expanded to sixty- 
five. The original groups started with the Amer- 
ican short story and worked back into more 
orthodox and perhaps greater writing. Now the 
several groups are displaying different group in- 
terests and one has elected philosophy, another the 
classics, and in particular the Greek play. 

Obviously, this. type of program increases the 
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teaching load for the man who is fortunate enough 
to stimulate such an interest, increases it probably 
more than is offset by the compensatory relief we 
are able to offer; but on the other hand the stim- 
ulus to the teacher of unsolicited clients is one 
which comes all too seldom to hand in these days. 

All of these things suggest that there may be 
more pent-up demand on the part of technological 
students generally for pursuit of humanistic sub- 
jects than their elders are ready to concede. It 
appears that the question of a larger amount of 
formal curricular time, freed from technological 
subjects for deeper digging in the humanities and 
the social sciences, is not likely to be met head on 
by American education in any very early moment. 
Until it is, the whole situation will be less than 
satisfactory but skirmishes such as those described 
certainly help to cover the front while more pow- 
erful forces are being moved up either to victory 
or to defeat. 

In this connection a very serious study has now 
been under way at our own institution for some- 
thing over a year, under a faculty committee, the 
Committee on Educational Survey. The findings of 
this committee have not yet been reported. 

Also during the interim period an institution 
can do a great deal more than most technological 
institutions have done in providing environmental 
humanities. At M.I.T., for example, we no longer 
relax in the comfort that the city of Boston itself 
has substantial humanistic opportunities for the 
young. It has, indeed, and they are exploited by 
those who already have both the spirit of the quest 
and some skill in carrying it on. But our major 
emphasis must remain in opening vistas to the 
mind which has not yet seen them. 

Several things are being done. We have a pro- 
gram of temporary exhibitions to arouse curiosity 
in political, economic, and aesthetic questions. 
These are placed on main lines of travel where 
they cannot be ignored. The use of our substantial 
collection of recordings of great music is so exten- 
sive, running full time all day and still to the 
exclusion of many would-be listeners, that we 
plan for a rather elaborate center in the new library 


building to increase student access to records and 
to films. The circulation of books from the li- 
braries of English and history and the recreational 
reading collection accounted for more than twenty- 
five percent of all the circulation at the Institute 
last year and with the more technical circulation 
of books from the economics and social science col- 
lections rose to nearly forty percent, out of all pro- 
portion to the relative weights of curricular hours. 
Discussion groups are arising among the student 
body, usually with the expectation that some or- 
ganization of the discussion along the lines of the 
English high table rather than the disorganized 
and typically American bull session may result. 
Lecturers on tangent fields in the humanities and 
social sciences who have traditionally drawn poor 
audiences at M.I.T. have in the past two years 
scored marked successes and a more complete lec- 
ture program is a natural development from this. 

It will probably have been apparent from the 
text that the writer believes M.I.T.’s current pro- 
gram to be as extensive and testing as any offered 
in a technological institution; it should also have 
been apparent that he thinks it is short of enough 
if the greater challenges are to be met at levels 
higher than that of superior technical competence. 
But any such enlargement can be purchased only 
at a high price. Are there indications that there is 
early promise of a general national willingness to 
pay that price? I am afraid not. 

Several forces are at work. In the first place the 
humanists have been so openly critical of them- 
selves as to have unwittingly given ammunition 
to their critics, ammunition which often is based 
on a misunderstanding or a distortion of what 
they have said; in the second place, as Richards 
has so well pointed out in a recent issue of THE 
JourNaL oF GENERAL EpucaTIon, all too many 
of them are still talking of traditions while their 
competitors speak of programs. It would be pleas- 
ant to refrain from terms like “critic” and “‘com- 
petitor” but in the circumstances one cannot do so 
with honesty. 

More important, though, is the positive force 
based upon the unquestioned success of the scien- 
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tist and engineer in modern society, a success equal- 
ly measurable in comparative monetary terms or 
in terms of tangible accomplishment such as a 
bridge, a dam, a generator, an insecticide, or an 
airplane. Failures are harder to find; perhaps only 
the fumbling failure to move public opinion in 
sensible directions about atomic energy which in- 
volved not technical competence but competence 
in human relations may have shaken a few of the 
most thoughtful. 

Such a successful man has found himself success- 
ful, as a rule, without having been seriously ex- 
posed to the humanities or even to the social 
sciences. He has no reason for speculating as to 
whether he might have been more of a man had he 
been so exposed, and no basis for the speculation 
if he is so inclined. He can measure pretty cer- 
tainly the diminution of his success which might 
have occurred had he sacrificed some of the utili- 
tarian and precise subjects to the study of less 
practical matter. He is prone to reach the conclu- 
sion that though some humanities and social science 
had better be had, they should be had only when 


they can conveniently be inserted into the crannies 


of the technological curriculum; he is likely to 
conclude moreover that it doesn’t matter too much 
what the content is; that consideration of any 
subject in the field will bring about much the 
same result. 

Save for a few leaders, this is likely to be the 
case at its best; at its extreme it may reach to the 
suggestion which has also been advanced in this 
journal that all education should be organized as 
technological education has been. 

In short, and in spite of the temper which 
exists in a few places, it would be self-deluding 
to believe that there is any national groundswell 
urging toward an increase in emphasis on human- 
ities and social sciences in the technological cur- 
riculum; there is quite as much reason, perhaps 
more, for apprehension lest any change lead in the 
opposite direction. Whether or not we like it, 
whether or not it is wise, the simple fact is that 
humanities and social sciences are constantly at the 
bar in most professional schools and are tried by 
different standards than demonstrably practical 
subjects are when, as occasionally happens, they 
too are called to book. 





The Educative Critic 


BY MAXWELL H. GOLDBERG 


THE APPROACH to Criticism recommended in this 
paper? seems to me to be urgent for teachers of 
literature fostering general education in the schools 
and colleges. It is, perhaps, rather closely allied to 
“psychological criticism.” But the need of quali- 
fication immediately arises. 


I 


“Psychological criticism,” says Joel Elias 
Spingarn, “takes me away from the poem, and 
sets me to work on the biography of the poet.” 
In contrast, the mode of criticism that I should 
like to distinguish is not primarily that of bio- 
graphic dissection and explication. It does not feel 
impelled to explore every nook and cranny, every 
twist and turn, of the personality of the writer 
under observation. It is not so much a question of 
what happens in the mind of the writer, as of what 
happens— both during the immediate literary 
experience and, more important, after the read- 
ing — in the mind of the reader. 

It is a question that brings us very close to the 
principles and methods of I. A. Richards’ “‘prac- 
tical criticism.” If a study of the inner life of the 
artist helps answer this question, it is to be wel- 
comed. Often, however, such a study has other 
basic motivations. It may be prompted by morbid 
curiosity; or by petty curiosity of the kind that 
stimulates the literary gossips and keyhole-peeping 
commentators; or by curiosity in the French sense 


1 Adapted, by permission and with an added section, from 
“Educative Criticism,” English Leaflet, XLVI, No. 412 
(June 1947). 


of free, disinterested, intellectual inquiry. When 
thus motivated, the study of the intimate life of 
the author, however justifiable, is not central to 
the function of criticism that I am trying to 
elucidate. 

In another respect, the term “psychological 
criticism” does not quite fit. It is often used to 
name criticism which utilizes, in the study of 
literature, the techniques of psychology as con- 
nected with laboratory experiments and other con- 
trolled tests; or to describe criticism which, as 
Lewisohn puts it in the introduction to his Expres- 
sion in America, seeks to apply the Freudian 
“organon” to the literature studied. It is likely to 
be accompanied by a contempt for studies of 
human nature which antedate Freud or the modern 
techniques of scientific psychological exploration. 
Now when it comes to literary criticism, I am all 
for taking cognizance and advantage of the new 
learning, just as I recognize the need of a critic’s 
being open-minded in the presence of experimental 
literary productions. I acknowledge this need, 
which, in The Fable for Critics, James Russell 
Lowell hyperbolically emphasizes. 

Yet that function of criticism which I am 
stressing would involve more than critical flexibil- 
ity in handling new creations; more than critical 
application of the pertinent findings of the profes- 
sional psychologists and, as they are verified, 
standardized, and otherwise rendered responsible, 
the methods of psychoanalysis. It would not stop 
with that “brave new world” which, according 
to Gertrude Stein’s brother Leo, “can date only 
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from Freud.” It would include, as well, a non- 
technical, nonprofessionalized insight into human 
nature. 

It would derive, as well, from that general 
understanding of the heart of man which comes 
from wide, varied, acute, and sagacious experience 
of life, and through long, intense, sympathetic 
association with our inherited literature. It would 
have the double enrichment of familiarity with 
the classics and with the emergent literature of 
our times. It would involve that traditional 
yet contemporaneous understanding of human na- 
ture revealed —to mention one illustration — in 
Joseph Warren Beach’s American Fiction: 1920- 
1940. It would combine the timely and the 
timeless. It would affirm, with T. S. Eliot, ‘‘the 
eternal against the transient;” yet the eternal, not 
as apotheosized into a transcendent absolute, but 
rather as it “has been realized in the past” and 
“can be realized in the present.” 

It is this eclectic, comprehensive, and versatile 
practice of criticism that is here designated as 
“educative criticism.” The term is not meant to 
imply a new discovery or new departure in criti- 
cism. It is proposed in all humility. As in Mil- 
ton, the meaning, not the name is called. This 
function, with varying degrees of success and in 
a variety of manners, critics have performed in 
the past; and there are today critics who practice 
this mode. That it is a complex and inclusive 
modern analogue of the greatly discredited ‘‘moral- 
istic” or “ethical” criticism of the past may not, 
however, be readily acknowledged. In pointing 
toward that analogue, lies much of the value of the 
name here used. 

The denotation of “educative” is applicable in 
two ways: it suggests the agents — teachers; and 
the goal— the development of the students to- 
ward personal and social maturity through literary 
experiences. Further, so far as I know, the term 
is connotatively neutral; it has few or no initial 
associative disadvantages, and may hence readily 
move in an affirmative and desirable designative 
milieu. Moreover, it is not encumbered and em- 
barrassed by a history of controversial usage and 


self-contradiction. It is not a new bottle for new 
wine, but rather a new bottle for a blend of the 
old and the new; and it seems to have ample 
capacity and wide utility. 


II 


One of the numerous positive values of such a 
critic as Irving Babbitt lies in his effective opera- 
tion, especially in pathological areas of literary 
experience, as educative critic. Babbitt did have 
his limitations, as even his staunchest disciples 
would have to admit. His attempt to narrow the 
term “humanism” down to a particular credo 
seemed arbitrary and unconvincing even to his 
good friend Frank Jewett Mather. Nevertheless, 
he made a vigorous, bold, and successful attempt 
to act as educative critic of a recurrent mood 
and complex of literary expression — namely, the 
romantic. A wag has puckishly remarked that 
Babbitt looked under his bed every night to make 
sure that Jean Jacques Rousseau was not hiding 
under it. The fact remains that, as a critical sur- 
geon, Babbitt has done a great deal of good. He 
is not the mild general practitioner, to be called 
in for cases of sore throat and colds. He is a direct 
and incisive surgeon, going in and operating for 
dangerous infections where the more squeamish 
or lethargic have failed to venture. 

Matthew Arnold, from whom the tempera- 
mentally different Babbitt derived much intel- 
lectual sustenance, at times effectively worked as 
educative critic operating in the dubious areas of 
literature. His study of Amiel is a particularly 
good illustration. In this essay, he points out that 
the “‘desire for the all, the impatience with what 
is partial and limited, the fascination of the in- 
finite,” are the topics of page after page in Amiel’s 
Journal; and he admits that it “is a prosaic mind 
which has never been in contact with ideas of 
this sort, never felt their charm.” But then he 
goes on to say: 


I cannot ... fall in with that particular line of admira- 
tion which critics, praising Amiel’s Journal, have commonly 
followed. I cannot join in celebrating his prodigies of spec- 
ulative intuition, the glow and splendour of his beatific 


vision of absolute knowledge, the marvellous pages in which 
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his deep and vast philosophic thought is laid bare, the 
secret of his sublime malady is expressed. 

Numerous romantics in addition to Amiel had 
opened up and explored these nonrational dimen- 
sions of consciousness. Though playfully, Charles 
Lamb had gone so far as to declare: 

The degree of the soul’s creativeness in sleep might furnish 

no whimsical criterion of the quantum of poetical faculty 
resident in the same soul waking. .. . 
In his Confessions of an Opium Eater, De Quincey 
had chronicled, in minute detail, his own explora- 
tions of praeter-rational states of consciousness, 
some of them exquisitely beautiful; all of them 
fascinating. One of the important negative func- 
tions of the educative critic is to explore the im- 
plications, for the lay reader, of literature ex- 
pressing and exerting such fascination for the 
subjectively abnormal, the pathological. Charles 
Lamb implied the dangers of such preoccupation 
when, after making the main predication “‘no one 
whose mind is introspective,” he threw in the 
afterthought: “and mine is painfully so.” He did 
so again when he made this self-diagnosis: ‘That 
I am fond of indulging, beyond a hope of sym- 
pathy, in... retrospection, may be the symptom 
of some sickly idiosyncrasy.” 

After De Quincey had celebrated its pleasures, 
he had significantly written of “The Pains of 
Opium.” The educative critic regards it as part 
of his job to chart the complex effects of such a 
literary work upon the lay reader — particularly 
if that reader is immature (and this is by no 
means merely a matter of chronological age) ; and 
to see to it that, while the positive values are 
clarified and stressed, the harmful influences are 
intelligently neutralized. 

The educative critic points out that, after 
apostrophizing it as ““O just, subtle, and all-con- 
quering opium . . . that bringest an assuaging 
balm,” De Quincey describes its “‘Circean spells,” 
accompanied by “misery and suffering”; and that 
De Quincey reports these spells to be “in the end, 


most oppressive and tormenting, from the sense of 


incapacity and feebleness,” and from the “mortal 


languor of paralysis.” The educative critic points 
& paraly P 


out how this comment is to be correlated with 
Masson’s remark that, in his life itself, De Quincey 
was notably deficient in “the imperative mood.” 
The educative critic then underscores further 
items in De Quincey’s account: the opium eater 
seemed every night to descend “into chasms and 
sunless abysses, depths below depths, from which it 
seemed hopeless that [he] could ever re-ascend.” 
The educative critic emphasizes that De Quincey, 
in the end, cried out: 

Why should I dwell upon this? For indeed the state of 
gloom which attended these gorgeous spectacles, amounting 
at last to utter darkness, as of some suicidal despondency, 
cannot be approached by words. 

Thus educative criticism, while very much con- 
cerned with illuminating the positive effects, upon 
the lay reader, of the literary piece under con- 
sideration, keeps constantly before itself the ques- 
tion: What is this piece going to do to the welter 
of desires and the chaos of conflicting impulses 
that seethe deep within the complex being called 
modern man? Is it merely a harmless adventure, 
an imaginative and emotional vagabondage? In 
addition to its immediate impact, what are its 
after-effects likely to be? After the reader has 
supposedly forgotten most of the details? When 
the myriads of suggestions —the connotative 
overtones and undertones, the implicit thematic 
motifs, have worked themselves into the sub- 
liminal consciousness, or, deeper still, into the 
inarticulate substrata of the buried self? 

The educative critic does well to start with De 
Quincey’s observation concerning imaginative lit- 
erature (“literature of power,” which, in contrast 
to the “literature of knowledge,” is “more intense 
and electrically searching in its impressions”) : 

And of this let every one be assured —that he owes to 
the impassioned books which he has read many a thousand 
more of emotions than he can consciously trace back to 
them. Dim by their origination, these emotions yet arise in 


him, and mould him through life, like forgotten incidents 
of his childhood. 


Ill 


Again and again, apologists for poetry, for 
imaginative or creative writing, have emphasized 
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its elevating effects. Milton, who — we need hard- 
ly be reminded — called a good book “the precious 
life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and treas- 
ured up on purpose to a life beyond life,” had 
written, to his father: 

Nec tu, vatis opus, divinum despice carmen, 

Quo nibil aethereos ortus et semina caeli, 

Nil magis b c dat origine mentem, 

Sancta Prometheae retinens vestigia flammae 

Carmen amant Superi.... 





Samuel Johnson, in Rasselas, had Imlac say: 
“Wherever I went, I found that poetry was con- 
sidered as the highest learning, and regarded with 
a veneration somewhat approaching to that which 
man would pay to the angelic nature.” The poet, 
continues Imlac, “must write as the interpreter of 
nature, and the legislator of mankind, and con- 
sider himself as presiding over the thoughts and 
manners of future generations. . . .” 

In his essay on the poetry of Pope, De Quincey 
likewise sang the praises of the morally elevating 
effects of imaginative literature — of poetry, gen- 
erically considered, which he called “‘the literature 
of power.” But in the very passages in which he 
pays such enthusiastic tribute to the morally en- 
nobling effects of the literature of power, he lets 
fall some remarks which inadvertently serve as a 
negative critique of his eulogistic affirmations, and 
which give to his honorific dithyrambs an in- 
ternal irony. For, in at least two places, he says, 
in so many words, that the literature of power 
may degrade rather than elevate. Thus, he re- 
marks: “the commonest novel, by moving in 
alliance with human fears and hopes, with human 
instincts of wrong and right, sustains and quick- 
ens those affections.” Which affections? Not just 
our hopes; our fears, too, seem to be included. Not 
just our instincts of right, but also our instincts of 
wrong! It sounds almost like double talk. 

Either De Quincey means that it is good to 
have our fears and our instincts of wrong sus- 
tained and quickened, as well as our hopes and our 
instincts of right. Or he momentarily recognizes 
what the educative critic must always realize: 


that literary power, in itself, is not necessarily an 
agent of ethical good; that it may be used, too, 
in the service of what is negative and destructive. 
That the second is probably the right interpreta- 
tion is confirmed by a later assertion made by De 
Quincey. Speaking of works classified as “‘litera- 
ture of power,” he says: “What evil they do, or 
what good they do, is commensurate with the na- 
tional language, sometimes long after the nation 
has departed.” 

The trouble is that, though De Quincey thus 
momentarily gives correctives to his extravagant 
laudation of the literature of power as a great 
agent of moral and social elevation, these cor- 
rectives— these few white waves going counter 
to the rest — are overwhelmed by the purple tor- 
rents of ecstatic praise. Whatever its merits, this 
approach to criticism is just the opposite of that 
adopted by the educative critic. The latter is much 
more inclined to remember, with Newman, that — 

A great author, Gentlemen, is not one who merely has a 
copia verborum, whether in prose or verse, and can, as it 
were, turn on at his will any ber of splendid phrases 
and swelling sentences; but he is one who has something to 
say and knows how to say it. I do not claim for him, as 
such, any great depth of thought, or breadth of view, or 
sagacity or knowledge of human nature, or experience of 


human life, though these additional gifts he may have, and 
the more he has of them the greater he is... . 





The educative critic recalls Plato’s enthusiastic 
account of poetic inspiration in The Ion and in 
The Phaedrus. But he also recalls that, in The 
Republic, Plato makes vivid that, while the poet 
may be a morally and socially constructive agent, 
he may be, and often has been, just the opposite: 
he has pandered to man’s appetite for the crudely 
sensational, has stirred up emotions unhealthy 
both individually and communally, and has there- 
fore done harm. Of course, that is not the whole 
story. In this indictment, Plato seems, for pur- 
poses of irony, to have oversimplified the reactions 
produced by literature of power dealing with the 
admittedly undesirable appetites and passions. In 
The Republic, Plato observes, concerning the spec- 
tators at a tragedy, “if they give free rein to pity 
for the characters of tragedy, they will not find 
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it easy to practice restraint in their own suffer- 
ings.” In The Poetics, Aristotle, using a medical 
analogy, explains that the tragedy both rouses 
the pity and terror of the spectator (undesirable 
emotions), and then purges the audience of these 
emotions, sending the spectators forth, “all pas- 
sion spent” (as Milton, in Samson Agonistes, put 
it), cleansed of the unhealthy emotions, ready to 
resume their duties as individuals and citizens. 

As may be likewise gathered from The Poetics, 
imaginative literature affords a means not only 
of revealing to us the potentialities of our human 
nature, and of enabling us to realize, through 
imagination, these potentialities; it may actually 
be the means whereby humanity achieves the im- 
possible and spiritually lifts itself by its boot- 
straps. At first, literature bodies forth, not just 
Shakespeare’s “‘airy nothings,” but also airy some- 
things, apprehended notions or ideal forms hitherto 
imprisoned within the imagination of the writer. 
But once bodied forth and given “a local habita- 
tion and a name” through effective rhythmic, 
pictorial, verbal design achieved by a master of 
the “twofold logos,” a notion becomes a power- 
fully suggestive force, shaping, as De Quincey 
recognized, the attitudes, the lives, the conduct 
of men in obscure but unmistakable ways. And 


even writings that do not aspire to a fully syn- 
thesized “‘criticism of life” as seen through the 
creative imagination, implicitly project some kind 
of view of life into their work, if only that which 
is a function of the very texture of the author’s 
consciousness as “‘ego-in-environment.” 


Conversely, however, literature may be a means 
by which humanity pushes itself into the mire or 
is hurried onward to catastrophe. The power of 
verbal realization and suggestion is not limited to 
constructive visions of what humanity may be 
at its fullest, richest, and noblest: it can be exer- 
cised, as well upon that which degrades, im- 
poverishes, and brutalizes man. As De Quincey has 
so tellingly put it: 

. . . the combinations into which the poetry of this planet 


has thrown our human passions of love and hatred, of ad- 
miration and contempt, exercise a power for bad or good 


over human life that cannot be contemplated, when stretch- 
ing through many generations, without a sentiment allied 
to awe. 

While the aesthetic critics help the select few 
to derive more exquisitely refined intellectual 
pleasure from picked masterpieces, and while the 
historical critics are busy trying to revive, make 
vivid, interpret, and perpetuate past ages of lit- 
erature for posterity, there are needed critics of 
the line, critics of the front, who are attempting 
to preserve what little we have left of present 
civilization from ever-threatening chaos. And they 
can do a great service by attempting to recognize 
and predict the “reader impact” of the writings 
they criticize. If they may not damn in the old 
dogmatic way, they can at least label such and 
such a work as “‘good, solid sustenance,” and an- 
other —even while they take into account the 
truism that, sometimes, what may be one man’s 
poison may be another man’s meat —as “sheer 
poison,” with a powerful kick but deadly after- 
effects. 

This is not to say that the educative critic acts 
as censor of books. It simply means that he drags 
out of the hidden depths, and, in the writing 
under criticism, exposes for the less effectively 
equipped reader forces of implication and sug- 
gestion that would otherwise remain unformulated 
and hence unrecognized. In the words of Robert 
Shafer: “the critic’s concern is not with super- 
ficial appearances, but with the realities often — 
as in the case of bacterial growths in water — 
invisible to the naked eye.” The reader’s very 
recognition of these forces is in itself both a stim- 
ulus and a guide to control over them; and, far 
from viewing as a troublesome intruder this critic 
who has made the revelation, the reader will be 
filled with gratitude toward him. 


IV 


It is tempting to regard criticism as a means of 
extracting the last drop of refined intellectual 
pleasure from the work being read. It is tempting 
to discuss criticism in relation to the critic him- 
self, or to the author; to art, culture, or social 
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revolution and renovation; to the soul of humanity 
and the spirit of the age or the ages; or to reason 
and the will of God. And it is easy to assume that 
if the critic has squared himself in relation to 
most, or all, of these, he will at the same time 
have provided for the needs of the gentle reader. 

The educative critic, however, after he has 
given himself sympathetically to the work and 
has risen from it to analyze and estimate, will keep 
the lay reader in the foreground of his mind. He 
will recognize and perform what Henry Seidel 
Canby has called ‘the minimum job of the 
teacher and the critic”: ‘‘to unleash the idealized 
experience of the writer so as to make it available 
for duller or slower minds by explanation, with- 
out loss of emotional content.” But he will not 
stop there. For today, even the intelligent mature 
reader needs as much guidance as he can get in 
beneficially assimilating his literary experiences. 
The sensitive, imaginative reader, particularly if 
he is a youngster, not prepared and on his guard, 
is, in a way which has no exact parallel in the 
past, at the mercy of the clever and skillful writer. 
He is so because of several highly important, 
fairly obvious, yet frequently neglected character- 
istics of the modern temper— specifically the 
American temper. 

About twenty years ago, I. A. Richards, in his 
essay “The Changing American Mind,” very 
vividly described these characteristics: 

All through contemporary Western civilization a change 
is occurring, slowly in Europe, more rapidly in America, 
which may be described as the substitution of suggestion for 
tradition. 

. An astonishing plasticity or adaptability, and an 
equal suggestibility are the two impressions of American 
mentality which a visitor receives—after the first effect 
of a masked heterogeneity has worked off... . 
Accompanying this breakdown of traditional 
modes of thought as a cause of the greatly in- 
creased suggestibility of the modern American 
mind is the inhibition and frustration of modes 
of feeling and acting that are racially antecedent 
even to these traditions. Heightened nervous ten- 
sion, seeking vicarious expression, if not actual 
avenues of escape—this adds to the ease with 


which the power of suggestion operates upon the 
fluid and plastic American mind. 

Along with this heightened irritability and 
nervosity of temper has grown the study of the 
specific means, crude and subtle, through which 
this plasticity may be taken advantage of with 
personal profit and for personal or group power. 
Modern psychology still has left unexplained a 
great deal of human nature. But certainly it has 
found out and quickly made available, for the 
nimble-witted and the unscrupulous, a large body 
of specific information about the profitable manip- 
ulation of human behavior. Writers of advertising 
copy have been notoriously quick to take ad- 
vantage of this knowledge and the resulting tech- 
niques. It is no mere coincidence that Dr. Watson, 
popularizer of behaviorism, left academic halls to 
become an executive of a large advertising firm. 

Propagandists — engineers of mass emotion — 
have likewise turned to their advantage the find- 
ings of modern psychology. Goebbels is said to 
have ascribed his propagandist success to the les- 
sons in applied psychology he had learned from 
American high-pressure advertising. And many 
so-called creative writers have similarly achieved 
breathtaking financial and professional success 
through cynically practiced formula-writing cal- 
culated to appeal to urges in men which, neither 
personally nor socially, may be regarded as healthy. 
Just as a skillful debater tries to know the opposi- 
tion case at least as well as he knows his own, so 
must the educative critic know all the dodges 
employed by the literary racketeers who prey upon 
human frailties; and he must patiently and cour- 
ageously teach his students how to recognize 
these dodges, label them for what they are, and 
resist the threatened corruption of their emotions 
and the debasing of their inner life (ultimately, 
of their outer life, too). 

In still another way, the educative critic is 
charged with a duty created by the impact of 
modern psychology upon the literary mind, and 
the momentum of some phases of the romantic 
movement projected into the twentieth century. 
The romantics opened up and explored the in- 
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dividual’s stream of consciousness untrammeled 
by reason and common sense. Modern psychology, 
too, has turned the imaginations of writers in 


upon themselves for fresh literary terrain to 
traverse. Some years ago, Storm Jameson, in an 
article on “Autobiography and the Novel,” exult- 
ingly wrote: 

We know now that every strange, terrible, and fantastic 
force in the world round us has a parallel in the world 
within. We have devoted centuries to the exploration of the 


outer world. The inner world lies all before us, a new Eden, 
through which to take our solitary way. 


It is precisely one of the duties of educative criti- 
cism to see to it that this New Eden does not 
develop into a New Hell. After all, this “solitary 
way” of idiosyncratic introspection has apparently 
led at least one of its most sensitive, observant, 
cultivated, and persistent 
Woolf, to 


travelers, Virginia 


The undiscovered country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns. ... 


Her course might be a kind of graph of the 
effects of Storm Jameson’s “New Eden” upon the 
impressionable reader. 

The need of educative criticism in the patho- 
logical areas of literature is well expressed in Henry 
Seidel Canby’s essay, ““Too Soon — and Too Late.” 
The stories of D. H. Lawrence, he here writes, 
“lie in the cypress swamps of ruined souls”; and 
he then observes: “There will be no Lawrences 
when Europe is well again, but that is not to 
brush him aside. He is like the psychiatrists. They 
will go when sick nerves die, or are invigorated.” 
But so long as we have D. H. Lawrence’s, we 
need “educative criticism”; and we need teachers 
of English, in school and college, who, though 
not actual psychiatrists, are skilled practitioners 
of educative criticism. 

In his book on Paul Elmer More and American 
criticism, Professor Shafer quotes Richard Owen 
Cambridge as asking: 

Which is the wiser part d’ye think, 
T’approve, and smile, and eat, and drink; 


Or sourly criticisms mutter, 
And quarrel with your bread and butter? 


Well, this is a false dilemma, upon which, as 
teachers of literature, we need not let ourselves 
be impaled. We need not mutter our criticisms: 
we ought rather to speak right out. Nor do we 
have to criticize “sourly” all the time; but if sour 
criticism is what is “indicated,” then we ought to 
voice it. As T. S. Eliot has put it, “now and then 
one must actually reject something and select 
something else.” Far from cutting off our food 
supply, we should, as teachers, thus truly earn our 
bread and butter. For the minds of our pupils will 
never be more plastic than during the years when 
they are exposed to our influence. It is up to us to 
help them mould their minds into shapes ethically 
and socially desirable. 

At a recent radio forum called “What’s on 
Your Mind?” Joshua Loth Liebman, author of 
that religious best-seller Peace of Mind, said: “We 
are in danger of becoming a nation of neurotics 
if we do not utilize the resources now available 
for giving greater clarity, greater insight, greater 
sense of direction to the American people.” In 
this campaign for the mental health of postwar 
America, we teachers of literature, as educative 
critics, have an important daily service to render. 
This responsibility rests all the more heavily upon 
our shoulders since, as Millicent Carey McIntosh, 
newly appointed Dean of Barnard College, recently 
lamented: the psychiatrists are not available for 
our youngsters in schools and colleges. They are 
too busy trying to salvage our own generation. 

Ours has often been called a “‘lost generation.” 
We cannot afford to have the oncoming genera- 
tion go the same way. Educative criticism is a 
strong safeguard against such a cultural catas- 
trophe. 

Commenting on Howard Mumford Jones’ 
Education and World Tragedy, John Cournos, in 
The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, has summed 
up the contemporary crisis thus: “It all comes 
down to this: the cat of modern civilizatior has 
grown into a pretty formidable animal, and the 
question is, Who'll bell the cat?” I do not for a 
moment suggest that the educative critics, alone, 
will accomplish this dangerous and heroic task. 
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But I do believe that if, as educative critics, we 
teachers of literature work intelligently, con- 
scientiously, and persistently, we shall perform 
yeoman’s service toward making education “a 
bulwark against disaster”; and thus help forestall! 


the tragic doom suggested in Professor Jones’ 


horrendous title. Lyman Bryson, in The New York 
Times, tells us that “Mr. Jones wants our colleges 
to go back, or forward, to the training of human 
beings.” This is precisely what the educative critic 
wants and tries to do. 





Some College Values Are Caught and Not Taught 


BY R. B. HOUSE 


CERTAIN tangible values are taught in college. 
They are primarily knowledges, skills, techniques, 
such as are organized and administered in the 
departments of a college, and are grouped in vari- 
ous combinations and requirements, each crowned 
with one of several undergraduate degrees. They 
lead into more special groupings and disciplines of 
the graduate and professional schools, and issue in 
vocations and specialties, not unimplemented with 
avocational and cultural interests and habits. They 
are the heart and center of higher education in 
America to which it is looking for men and wom- 
en, in the words of the poet AE, “to populate the 
desert depths of the national consciousness and 
turn the void into a fullness.” I have no views on 
subject matter divergent in any important partic- 
ulars from the general, but not complete, agree- 
ment on it by college faculties and by people in 
general. I regard it for the purposes of this paper 
as the ground on which students and faculty meet 
each other most constantly and effectively. 

There are in addition certain tangible rules and 
regulations defining the ground of extracurricular 
activities, differing somewhat in the several col- 
leges, but more or less following one broad pat- 
tern. On this ground students and faculty meet 
each other constantly and effectively. I have no 
views differing in any important way from this 
pattern. I regard it as a firm, ponderable element 
in the college system. 

But in the very meeting of students and faculty 
on these grounds there are certain intangible values 
much better caught by person from person than 
they can be taught in any direct academic way. 


If any teaching is done in this area of imponder- 
ables it is on the educational principle expressed by 
Emerson: “What you are speaks out so thunder- 
ingly I cannot hear what you say.” Teachers teach 
subjects to students, but they also convey them- 
selves. Students study subjects, but they also ab- 
sorb their teachers and each other. It is a transfer 
from person to person of emotional influence, in- 
tellectual stimulus, and moral determination, all 
with spiritual overtones. In these relationships the 
college not only says something formative and 
tangible in its subject matter and discipline, but 
it also conveys something formative, though in- 
tangible, which influences character and conduct, 
mental ability and development, imaginative and 
spiritual insight into life, and outlook on life. 

Character, intelligence, imagination, and spirit- 
uality are not subjects which can be taught by one 
person to another. They are individual qualities 
possessed by each person which can grow only 
through exercise; function makes structure. The 
only influence these qualities in one person can 
have on those in another person is through stim- 
ulus, inspiration, guidance, in reference to an ideal. 
One person is hardly a model for another, except 
as one inspires the other in following an ideal 
mutually held. 

The ideal of the college — its tradition, esprit de 
corps, morale, its code—is something from the 
intangible realm which students hold mutually 
as a point of reference. Their own very nearly 
self-contained affairs of sports, sociabilities, pub- 
lications, politics, government, they use as a prov- 
ing ground of themselves and of their fellows. 
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In their own affairs students are not less utopian 
than the citizens of the nonstudent world, so far 
as talk is concerned. In performance I believe they 
come nearer to making the ideal actual. What they 
say and what they are come more nearly to being 
the same thing. Freshmen students are quicker 
than freshmen members of the faculty in absorbing 
the college ideal, are more fiercely loyal to it, more 
intelligent about it, more eager to better it. This 
is said in no adverse attitude toward the faculty 
in general. This is almost purely a student affair. 
But it does contain a note of warning to the newer 
members of the:faculty who may be tempted to 
criticize the college ideal before they know its 
peculiar institutional flavor. In so far as this stu- 
dent world impinges on the faculty world, the 
happiest and most fruitful results are obtained 
where the faculty sincerely believe in the ability 
of the students to manage their own affairs, stoutly 
maintain their right to do so, but at the same time, 
guard against isolating themselves from student 
affairs. For their advice will be sought by the 
students, but only so long as it is not a command 
and not an expression of doubt. These intangibles 
of student codes and faculty sympathy have more 
influence on student conduct than any formal 
teaching of ethics. We do not have to look far 
afield for proof. Our overcrowded colleges today 
would be scenes of rioting and chaos if college stu- 
dents did not have the control in themselves and 
in their influence one on another. 

I am also confident that college students will 
not go astray in their experiments with economic 
and political ideas which they pick up from the 
noncollege world or abstract too hurriedly from 
their as yet unmastered studies. I am not afraid 
of their experiments. They have what the world 
does not have, a relatively complete and self-con- 
trolled proving ground in which persons of varying 
ideas and purposes have an opportunity to rub the 
rough places off each other in an atmosphere more 
responsive to wisdom, justice, and mercy than is 
to be found outside the college. The trouble is that 
the outside world cannot bring itself to believe 
that this is so. The world intrudes on the college 


much more than the college intrudes on the world. 
This relation to the world is also one of the 
intangibles in college. 

The academic ideal in contrast with, but not in 
opposition to, the college ideal is the great intan- 
gible realm in which the faculty silently influence 
the students to enlarge their range by adding study 
to their activities. There is a moral element in this 
no less than an intellectual one. Students by defini- 
tion are committed to study. Their extracur- 
ricular commitments are of their own choosing. 
Their curricular commitments are contracts with 
the faculty. They knew the requirements before 
they came to college. If they did not propose to 
meet them when they came, if they shirk these 
after they come, they create a moral vacuum 
exactly where there should be a fullness; and no 
amount of achievement in extracurricular affairs 
can possibly supply the moral deficiency. Hence 
the faculty must impose tangible requirements. 
But the great moral intangible is better and never 
fails; it is the example and happy rhythm of the 
teacher’s own study. It is matter-of-fact and non- 
dramatic, but it is infectious and most students 
catch it, become collaborators with their profes- 
sors, and cease to regard themselves as driven 
slaves. 

As to the intellectual element, that is identified 
with subject matter and outside the range of my 
paper, except to say that the most effective trans- 
fer of general educational qualities are dependent 
on no one subject whatever. It is all in the gusto, 
the cultural range, the mental breadth of the 
teacher himself. He is the synthesis of general 
education. Hence the by-products of his special 
teaching are sometimes more lasting than the prod- 
ucts. I have forgotten my chemistry, for I was 
bored with it, even as those to whom it was con- 
genial were inspired by it. What I got was the 
inspiration of the character of Francis Preston 
Venable, my great teacher. It was an ethical com- 
munication, the “stern daughter of the voice of 
God” note, the grace to do what I had to do and 
do it well whether I liked it or not. This was the 
thunder of Doctor Venable which spoke to me 
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above the chemistry which he was saying. It was 
more effective than my direct course in ethics. A 
great zoologist, Henry Van Peters Wilson, taught 
me English composition and literary honesty by 
his scorn of “‘literariness.” I thought at the time 
he was an alien and hostile voice in literature. I 
found later that his recreation was French, and 
that his recreational library of French literature 
would have done credit to a professional. A great 
and genial geologist, Collier Cobb, gave me my 
most vivid impression of the world as one com- 
munity, and of gusto and delight in the mind. My 
professional subject matter was English, which I 
got in rich profusion, but along with it Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin, comparative literature, history, 
and the very insight into science I could not learn 
in the sciences themselves, all from one teacher, 
just because Edwin Greenlaw was a modern incar- 
nation of Bacon with all knowledge as his prov- 
ince. I got insights in music, art, and current 
affairs from two wide ranging professors of Greek. 
All of these teachers were specialists teaching 
specialist courses. The general values they con- 
veyed were never in the requirements of the 
course; nor were they ever mere conversational 
digressions; they were vistas of mental range, im- 
pulses of intellectual zest. I have cited examples 
of personal experience with some great specialists 
who were at the same time greatly universal in 
the content, eagerness, and communicability of 
their minds. I could cite many other examples of 
by-products from the special courses of other 
teachers, sparks from a sort of inner fire of the 
very spirit of learning, intangible so far as the 
course was concerned, tangible in the person of 
the teacher. Nor do I think my experience singular, 
fortunate though it was. Great teachers are in rela- 
tion to great teaching ideals. If they pursue the 
ideals I think they will bring them home to their 
students both directly and indirectly. 

While I have spoken of the students’ ideal of 
college life and of the faculty’s ideal of intellectual 
excellence as distinct, I have not meant to imply 
that they are separate. Every college generation 
has in it some gifted students who delight their 


teachers by their competence and _ intellectual 
strenuousness. In fact some student arrives occa- 
sionally who has a special drive and implementa- 
tion of interest which is a strain on the teacher. 
One of my Greek professors told me of two 
brothers who were so gifted in syntactical puzzles 
that they actually terrified him with the problems 
they could get up and present to him for solution. 
His difficulty with them was to restrain their syn- 
tactical interests in the interest of the flavor and 
humaneness of the literature and culture of the 
subject and to keep them from turning the class 
into a specialty seminar, too advanced for the in- 
terests and abilities of the other students. John 
Erskine in his The Complete Life tells a delightful 
story of a small class in Greek at Columbia. Never, 
he says, was there a more singular example of a 
class which tried to interest a teacher in his sub- 
ject. Only the other day a mother of one of our 
students expressed delight in the influence of the 
University of North Carolina on her daughter 
who, all the time before she came there, had known 
nothing except to keep her nose in a book. The 
greatest thing the place had taught her was the 
art of relaxing and playing with her fellows, some- 
thing, this mother testified, which had been con- 
tributed to by the professors quite as much as by 
the students. 

On the other hand there are always professors 
on the faculty who, while they do not outdo the 
students in devotion to the college ideal, do serve 
through the coming and going of college genera- 
tions to embody and keep alive its ideals and tradi- 
tions. They are specially potent concentrations of 
cultural and spiritual vitamins in the college diet. 
Though the influence of the teacher in both tan- 
gible and intangible values is greatest in his own 
classroom upon the students who work with him, 
it is by no means confined to this relatively small 
number. It pervades the campus. I think of Walter 
Dallam Toy, professor of German, our exhibit A 
at Carolina for forty years as the scholar and 
gentleman. From the time he began to ride out, 
in the phrase of Chaucer, he loved chivalry, truth 
and honor, freedom and courtesy. I never was in 
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his classroom; I never heard him speak but once in 
Chapel, and his effort then was not inspired. I 
can’t think of any conventional device he ever 
used to make us aware of his quality so that we 
instinctively lifted our hats to him long after that 
gesture of courtesy had gone into disuse. He simply 
was courtesy itself and we responded to it, and 
caught from him an impulse to better our man- 
ners. Charles Staples Mangum, professor of an- 
atomy, in his classroom had but a few dozen boys 
to influence. Yet he was a sort of troubadour and 
poet laureate of the college spirit. Of course he 
was an orator with lyric gifts, but the overtones 
of his lyricism conveyed themselves even when he 
said only “Good morning.” Nor were we ever 
much in the homes of Professors Toy and Man- 
gum, even when the college was small and more 
intimate than it is today. We just saw them 
around, saw what they were, and loved them. And 
in addition to the influence of the teacher’s per- 
sonality in the classroom and on the campus in 
general, there are the countless joint committees 
and conferences in which students and faculty 
meet, and in these meetings the intangible is speak- 
ing over and above what is said. 

There is in my mind as I write the cultural 
overtones of William deBerniere MacNider, phar- 
macologist, a tower of strength to the Graduate 
School in stern regard for disciplined research, a 
watch-dog for every old landmark of tradition. A 
taster and connoisseur of personality, his study is 
a gallery of great teaching personages. His yard is 
a bouquet of old flowers and shrubs, from which 
he sends posies, cuttings, and seeds around the 
village and over the country. His mind ranges 
from pharmacology through biology to poetry, 
philosophy, and religion —a steady illuminating 
and inspiring influence on thousands of students 
who never had a day’s class work with him. I 
think of Howard Odum, sociologist, whose pro- 
ductive and fertilizing mind is almost too quick 
for his colleagues, but who is his calmest and most 
real self on his farm of pedigreed Jerseys, national 
in its reputation for excellence. When he sells a 
calf he rides with it in the truck, affectionately 


embracing its neck. He is going to inspect its new 
home; if it does not seem a fitting place for the 
happiness of calf-hood, he is going to bring the 
calf back to his own farm. There is William Mor- 
ton Dey, distinguished leader of the Department of 
Romance Languages, but a social mixer never too 
busy for a student and faculty social. Thousands 
of students who never studied French, have caught 
from him on the dance floor motivations of gen- 
tlemanly conduct and appearance. I think of 
Frank Hanft, distinguished professor of law, 
whose interest in Sunday School, church and re- 
ligion finds expression in a Monday night, volun- 
tary class, which packs an auditorium. It is in 
such blends of vocation and avocation, ranging 
through hobbies and sociabilities to God that the 
college unites faculty and students in an ideal 
which William James has interpreted in The Social 
Value of the College Bred. 

College presidents, chancellors, controllers, 
deans, physicians, counsellors, directors, foremen, 
workmen, janitors, for. the most part officials who 
do not teach subjects, are brought by their occu- 
pations directly in contact with areas of student 
character and conduct. That is their subject mat- 
ter. But, according to their quality, they have an 
important bearing on the intellectual overtones of 
the place. They, by their respect for studies and 
the academic way convey this respect to students, 
or, by their disrespect and indifference, convey 
this disrespect and indifference to students. It is 
highly important that the whole college speak in 
one dominant tone through all of its agencies, lest 
its saying and its being fall apart. There is no 
way to regiment and insure this unity of tone. It 
is a matter of mutual ideals as guiding forces and 
inspirations, for every person in any capacity on 
the staff is a teacher for good or bad in the realm 
of powerful intangibles. 

There is certainly no one type to be defined and 
chosen by rule of thumb. In a long experience I 
can report that in the college I know best, some- 
where at some time, some student has reported 
that a teacher or an official is the one who has 
ruined his college career; and some other student 
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has reported of this same teacher or official that 
he is the very man who waked him up. It takes 
all sorts of teachers to meet the great variety of 
students. The waking up to moral, intellectual, 
cultural, social, and spiritual collaboration in an 
ideal is something to be hoped for but something 
which cannot be foreseen or guaranteed, except as 
the whole place holds a vision before it and moves 
toward it. It is difficult for a college to hold this 
ideal vision clearly in mind through the sheer 
business with special work and because of the de- 
mands of the noncollege world which break in on 
the college. But I am bold to believe that this ideal 
exists and is not an invention; it can be illustrated 
though it cannot be defined. I have illustrated by 
examples held in affection by me, simply to elicit 
similar examples in the affections of my readers. 
It is thus we may summon ancient pieties to the 
aid of the perplexed modern spirit. I think we 
should hold this ideal in mind even when we make 
the tiniest and most temporary seeming appoint- 
ments no less than when we are seeking permanent 
professors. For the temporary has a way of becom- 
ing permanent, and what a man is he teaches. 

The college is called upon to furnish some im- 
mediate services to the noncollege world, but its 
main contribution is the men and women it 
grows by its intangible influence no less than by 
its tangible disciplines. This process requires pa- 
tience in a world which is in a more than usually 
impatient mood. The world is in need and angry 
because it is in need; tense, and angry because it is 
tense; perplexed, and angry because it is perplexed. 

The world is looking to the colleges and, more 
particularly, to the universities for special training 
and research to meet its pressing demands; to the 
natural and exact sciences for knowledge and tech- 
nical skills necessary to meet its physical demands; 
to the social sciences to meet its social and political 
demands; to the humanities to meet its cultural 
demands. There is an increasing tendency to at- 
tempt to meet spiritual demands by organizing 
religion more and more as a department of instruc- 
tion and research. All of this it is in the particular 
genius of higher education to supply. The special- 


ist is the cardinal exhibit of higher education. It 
is the particular triumph of American higher 
education that it can break knowledge up into 
isolated subjects, teach them, research them, and 
apply them to a high degree of perfection. It was 
to this ability that we owed our effectiveness in 
mobilizing knowledge for production and fighting 
during the war. It is no less imperative to keep it 
mobilized for the special problems of peace. We 
need, not fewer departments of organized knowl- 
edge, but more. We need, not fewer, but more 
specialists; and we need them more highly special- 
ized. But it is a legitimate and professional ques- 
tion to ask to what the specialist is looking for 
light and guidance so that he may function as a 
man in society under God, no less than as a spe- 
cialist in his vocation. The world needs his intan- 
gible communications no less than his tangible 
ones. 

It is the despair of American higher education 
that it has not yet been able to reintegrate its 
specialties in a synthesis to meet the economic 
needs, the cultural hungers, the social tensions, the 
spiritual perplexities of modern man. The specialist 
is in danger of being a piece of a man where a 
whole one is needed. Moreover, these needs, and 
hungers, and tensions, and perplexities are explo- 
sive, each threatening to blow the structure of 
civilization to smithereens for the lack of a satis- 
fying synthesis. The situation makes even the col- 
lege professors truculent and intolerant. Not long 
ago I heard a philosopher discoursing sincerely on 
some philosophic synthesis. I saw a social science 
professor get up and leave the discussion in dis- 
gust. I heard him exclaim as he departed, “I don’t 
know what the damn fool is talking about!” If 
two professors in the world of learning cannot 
tolerate the disciplines and insights each of the 
other, how can they expect the world to tolerate 
them? That is the danger of our time, that we 
each live on cultural islands, unable to speak in- 
telligibly across the distance between us. 

The situation has been characterized by Presi- 
dent Frank Porter Graham of The University of 
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North Carolina as The Challenge of the Atomic 
Revolution to American Higher Education. 1 am 
not competent to discuss his topic, except to say 
that the challenge is spiritual, the problem is one 
of control, and the answer is personal. I can say 
about President Graham that he is the sort of per- 
son who can convey in his teaching that spiritual 
power which is alone the master of material power. 
American higher education has done much to 
release atomic energy. The question is, can it do 
anything to control it? Man certainly cannot con- 
trol anything or anybody unless he can control 
himself, and there is no reliable self-control in the 
ultimate analysis except through spiritual alle- 
giance to God. 

The power of control is in God. The ancient 
theologian would say that the study of God would 
provide the knowledge adequate to control the ele- 
ments. But the modern theologian would say that 
God is not so much a subject of study as He is 
that by which we study. The answer lies in a 
deeper realm of emotional loyalty and spiritual 
allegiance. The world is full of people who illus- 
trate this spirit, live by it, and convey it. Some of 
them are more articulate than others. But none 
of them is articulate enough to make the intan- 
gible tangible, except in his conduct and the in- 
spiration of his presence. They convey themselves 
and more than themselves. Each of us knows that 
these values are not taught; they are caught. Each 
of us knows some teacher here and there from 
whom we caught something larger and deeper than 
anything he taught. We simply need more of these 


persons in higher education as centers of spiritual 
stability in a changing world. 

The world to which education is related always 
seems to be changing. Subject matter changes, 
students change, and teachers change. But the 
relationship itself never changes. The world al- 
ways needs educated men and women. Few men 
and women ever get to be educated without teach- 
ers. And teachers always teach subjects. Moreover, 
a teacher not only teaches a subject; he also con- 
veys himself in his teaching. This is recognized as 
fundamental in the schools, but we tend to lose 
sight of it in colleges and universities. Skill in sub- 
ject matter is so rare that we tend to make it the 
sole test of fitness for college and university 
teaching. 

Colleges and universities have been indifferent 
or timorous about the personal culture, the social 
adjustment, and the spiritual conviction of teach- 
ers. They have frequently employed rudderless 
teachers to guide students. The result is cultural, 
social, and spiritual drift on the part of the stu- 
dents. We are aware of this drift in our colleges 
and universities and are seeking a remedy in “Gen- 
eral Education,” a quality we desire in both stu- 
dents and faculty. But the approach is too ex- 
clusively intellectual. We will not solve the prob- 
lem until we achieve in addition to stern discipline 
in subject matter a more vital personal enjoyment 
of culture, a more vital sense of democratic par- 
ticipation in our fundamental institutions, and a 
more humbly felt and more frankly asserted point 
of spiritual reference. 





The Proper Study of Mankind Is Man 


A Two-Year Course on Man and His Relation to the Living World 


BY HENRY FEDERIGHI anp CLARENCE LEUBA 


IN THE study of man, the modern scientist usually 
restricts himself to the narrow field where he has 
been trained and where his special interests lie. 
In the college curriculum, the psychologist may 
deal with how learning takes place, the physiol- 
ogist with the excitation of the nerve fibre, the 
sociologist with housing, and so on. The outcome 
has been that neither the research man nor the 
teacher has been encouraged to know or care about 
man in all his aspects. One may then ask, whose 
function is it to see that man is known as a whole? 
Who is to coordinate the knowledge discovered by 
physiologists, geneticists, biochemists, anthropol- 
ogists, psychologists, and sociologists? And how is 
this to be done? The trend today in research is 
toward teams of investigators, and in teaching 
toward breaking down departmental barriers and 
integrating all of our knowledge of man. By pro- 
moting cooperation among more broadly trained 
experts, it is hoped that the advantages of special- 
ization will be retained while minimizing its draw- 
backs. 

Many colleges and universities are now experi- 
menting at both the graduate and undergraduate 
levels with the organization of departments de- 
signed to bring together knowledge pertinent to 
an understanding of man, no matter what may be 
its academic sources. At Chicago there is a De- 
partment of Human Development, at Harvard a 
recently formed Department of Social Relations, 
at Rochester a Department of Vital Economics, 
and at Minnesota a Department of General Studies. 


In many other colleges attempts are being made 
to reorganize the biological sciences to emphasize 
man and to bring together not only the knowl- 
edge of the expert in biology but also that of the 
psychologist, the anthropologist, and the sociol- 
ogist. 

The early attempts were survey courses, usually 
superficial and poorly coordinated. They were 
primarily introductions to, or surveys of, each of 
the participating sciences rather than a well- 
integrated and comprehensive study of the funda- 
mental aspects of human nature, plants, and 
animals. 

In some of the more recent “area” or “‘general” 
courses, information was organized around partic- 
ular topics: learning, nutrition, disease, emotion, 
sex, etc. Experts from the various fields discussed 
more or less independently the contribution which 
each could make to these topics. There was no 
longer an anthropological, biological, psycholog- 
ical, or sociological part of the course. These labels 
were lost. This was indeed a step forward. In 
general, such courses consisted largely of special- 
ized readings and authoritative lectures by experts. 
Students were sometimes confused by the special 
terminology used by each expert, by disagreements 
among the lecturers, and by a lack of real integra- 
tion and perspective. 

It has become next to impossible for a single 
individual to command more than a small special- 
ized portion of all the material available regarding 
man and his relation to other forms of life. In 
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spite of this it is probably only as one or two men, 
properly qualified and widely interested, assume 
the ultimate responsibility for organizing and 
teaching a course in the Life Sciences that it can 
achieve reasonable unity. But most college teachers 
today have been trained in only one of the spe- 
cialties studying man; and even within that 
specialty, an instructor is likely to be prejudiced 
in favor of certain terminology, approaches, and 
theories. This difficulty in securing a broadly 
trained teacher with well-balanced views has made 
the “one teacher” approach rare in practice in 
courses which attempt to combine material from 
many sciences. The student would be only too 
likely to study human nature as represented by the 
instructor rather than human nature in general. 
Nevertheless, with proper safeguards and if a 
suitably trained, judicially minded, and venture- 
some individual can be found, this is perhaps the 
best of the approaches we have described. Some one 
must weld together the reliable materials col- 
lected by the expert. 

The two-year Life Science course at Antioch 
uses elements from all of the approaches we have 
described in the preceding paragraphs. It has 
evolved over a period of years from separate 
courses in orientation to college, anthropology, 
biology, health, psychology, and sociology. The 
same topics of protoplasm, animals, plants, hered- 
ity, biological needs, personal adjustments, learn- 
ing, emotion, hormones, nervous system, health, 
conflicts, delinquency, and so on, had been con- 
sidered in a partial fashion in several of these 
courses. Some of the courses overemphasized the 
scientific approach and general principles in isola- 
tion from everyday living; others stressed rules of 
thumb. Rarely was a significant problem or aspect 
of human nature taken up in a thorough and com- 
prehensive fashion. 

In 1945 the authors were entrusted with the 
over-all planning and with most of the actual 
instruction in a unified Life Science course. Their 
previous experience in general required cultural 
courses in biology and psychology had made them 
discontented and eager to make this attempt. 


Much of the energy and initiative necessary to 
overcome general faculty inertia came from a 
group of senior students in the Life Science area 
who had become dissatisfied with the overlapping 
nature and lack of comprehensiveness apparent in 
many of the courses they had taken. 

The following is a description of the objectives, 
content, and conduct of the two-year Life Science 
course, with a brief account of a recent student 
appraisal and of several unsolved problems. 


OBJECTIVES AND CONTENT OF THE COURSE 


In addition to the usual purposes of furnishing 
the student with the significant factual material 
and theories of biology, psychology and of the 
other Life Sciences, and promoting an apprecia- 
tion of the importance and value of the scientific 
method, the Antioch course has the following 
objectives: 

1. To organize present-day knowledge of man 
—no matter what its academic or departmental 
origins — around a few, actually four, significant 
topics. These divide the course into four self- 
contained units. The first of these deals with 
world-wide similarities in human nature, whether 
determined by biological or cultural universals; 
the second unit deals with the characteristics of 
living things in general and with their relation 
to man; the third unit deals with the different 
kinds of living things, man’s dependence on them, 
and with the origin and development of human 
individual differences; and the fourth unit, with 
the application of the Life Sciences to both per- 
sonal and social problems. In general, the first 
two units, comprising the first year of the course, 
emphasize basic principles and the universals in 
human, plant, and animal nature. The authors 
believe that individual differences and especially 
the applications, which together make up the last 
two units (second year) of the course, are more 
meaningful and easily understood when there is 
knowledge of the basic principles and concepts 
involved. There is a more detailed outline of the 
course content at the end of this article. 

As the title of this article implies, the emphasis 
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is not on the various Life Sciences as such, but on 
an understanding of man and of other forms of 
life important to his welfare. Man’s very survival 
depends upon his ability to understand himself 
and to control both himself and his environment. 

2. A second objective is to give the student 
information helpful to him in making adjustments, 
at the particular period in his development when 
deans and counselors deem it most useful. Thus, 
although the freshman year is devoted largely to 
the basic nature of man and of life in general, 
material is introduced on sex education (in con- 
nection with biological needs), on the uses and 
misuses of alcohol (in connection with the func- 
tioning of the nervous system), on study habits 
(in connection with the principles of learning), 
on meeting difficulties and on the use of health 
and recreational facilities (in connection with the 
discussion of biological needs and bodily defenses 
against disease). 

3. The third general objective is to integrate 
textbooks and lectures with daily living; to develop 
appropriate attitudes and habits as well as to con- 
vey information; and to encourage use of the 
services offered by the various Life Science depart- 
ments. General principles are made meaningful 
through numerous illustrations from daily life. 
Students are urged to apply classroom knowledge 
to their cooperative jobs and to their off-campus 
periods in general; and to let the latter fertilize 
their academic experiences. In vocational guid- 
ance, the student is helped to apply the knowledge 
he has gained in choosing and adjusting to his 
cooperative job. In the sex education unit there 
are informal sessions with young married people 
as well as the customary lectures, reading, and 
section meetings. Students are encouraged to make 
a reasonably accurate and comprehensive self- 
appraisal, to use the counseling, reading habits, 
study, and speech improvement services offered 
by the education and psychology departments, the 
nature trips sponsored by the biology department 
and the recreational, body building, and health 
habit (diet and sleep charts, etc.) services offered 
by the health and physical education department. 


(For a more detailed list of services available to 
the student see the outline at the end of this 
article.) 

4. To enable the student to master the available 
material in any way that suits him best and to 
skip any of the four main sections of the two-year 
course in which diagnostic examinations show him 
to be proficient. Detailed syllabi are provided for 
each of these four sections. All that is required of 
the student is that he be able to pass the examina- 
tion in each section, that he write two reports 
of a comprehensive and integrative sort and that 
he perform a small number of experiments satis- 
factorily. He may use the lectures, library, and 
various services offered by the Life Science depart- 
ments to the extent that he finds them useful. 
Most students are advised to take advantage of the 
incentive offered by regular meetings and frequent 
quizzes — and do so. 

To protect the student against the idiosyncrasies 
and prejudices of the particular biologist and 
psychologist in charge of the course, it is subject 
to inspection and review by a committee repre- 
senting all the Life Sciences and by the faculty 
as a whole. Students are represented on that com- 
mittee, and in addition express their views through 
periodic appraisals of the course. 


CONDUCT OF THE COURSE 


The two authors, working in close collaboration 
and with the aid of experts in other fields, prepare 
the syllabi and discuss lecture materials and teach- 
ing techniques at almost weekly intervals. There 
are lectures to the whole class, weekly section 
meetings of small groups of students, occasional 
films, laboratories at appropriate times, reports, 
and field trips. Although most of the lectures are 
given by the authors, occasional lectures by ex- 
perts in sociology, plant physiology, physical edu- 
cation, and so on are used. In all such cases the 
lecture material is carefully examined with refer- 
ence to terminology and to supplementing in- 
formation already available to the student. 

The discussion sections are led by several mem- 
bers of the faculty; the latter meet regularly to 
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discuss their experiences and to report student 
reactions to the lectures, readings, and other as- 
pects of the course. 

Students are referred not only to the standard 
texts in anthropology, biology, psychology, and 
sociology but also to appropriate sections of other 
important books in these areas. Several copies of 
each of these books and of the texts are held on a 
reserve shelf in the library. The student’s know]- 
edge is tested by objective type questions at reg- 
ular intervals and by devices, such as reports, for 
indicating his comprehensive and integrated grasp 
of a subject, and by laboratory work and experi- 
ments for testing his ability to apply the scientific 
method for gaining new information. 


STUDENT APPRAISAL 


Students were asked recently to make comments, 
favorable or otherwise, regarding their first year 
in the Life Science course. In spite of the fact that 
answers were optional and anonymous, approx- 
imately seventy-five percent of the class took the 
trouble to answer. Most of the comments showed 
care and thoughtfulness. There was general ap- 
proval of the course, especially of the type of 
reading material used, of the lectures, and of the 
laboratory experiments. Comments like the follow- 
ing were common: “The body of material pre- 
sented is something everyone should know”; “‘very 
good — comprehensive”; “‘interesting”; ‘“‘excel- 
lent”’; “I think the idea and conduct of the course 
are good”; “not dogmatic or authoritative”; 
“choice of subject material excellent”; and on 
laboratory experiments: “not enough of them”; 
“got a lot out of them”; “interesting”; “‘bene- 
ficial”; “successful in purpose and scope”; “‘help- 
ful in clarifying material”; “stimulating”; and “I 
don’t know why I looked with dread toward these 
periods — they turned out to be very pleasant.” 

The most consistent criticisms had to do with 
the section meetings. Most students wanted dis- 
cussion groups but they were critical of the section 
leaders. It was evident that we had not succeeded 
in selecting or training satisfactory discussion 
leaders. 


There have been and still are many difficulties 
and unsolved problems. Such a course as this needs 
the cooperation of many members of the faculty. 
It is not always easy to get this, since many in- 
structors may not be interested in such a course 
or may not be adequately or broadly enough pre- 
pared. The student criticisms of the discussion 
groups indicate that it takes superior teachers 
with a very wide yet detailed knowledge of man 
to lead such groups satisfactorily. Teachers of that 
sort are not easy to find. Experts conversant with 
man as a whole are not being produced by graduate 
schools today. Young teachers are too narrowly 
trained; older and more experienced teachers have 
developed specialized courses and interests to which 
they want to devote their energies. 

There are also other difficulties: (1) The ex- 
perts who are invited to give occasional lectures 
do not always unify or integrate their material 
sufficiently with the other parts of the course. 
Here we have a problem which in many cases can- 
not be answered except by dropping the expert. 
(2) Since, as indicated in the fourth objective, 
the student may skip one or more of the four 
main sections of the two-year course, the parts he 
enrolls in may tie up many hours in his schedule 
during some of which he may not actually be 
enrolled in the course. (3) It is most difficult to 
prepare appropriate diagnostic, as well as achieve- 
ment examinations for the students who are tak- 
ing the course or who are deciding whether or 
not they need to take it. (4) Most instructors of 
specialized advanced courses in the Life Science 
area have felt that this two-year sequence gave 
their students sufficient background. One instruc- 
tor, however, has complained that students were 
inadequately prepared for his course in genetics. 
(5) Suitable reading material is meager and scat- 
tered. The terminology of the sciences pertinent to 
the course is that of the expert; it is often unneces- 
sarily complicated and forbidding for the begin- 
ning student. It is difficult to find sufficiently 
comprehensive and reliable reading material for 
certain topics as, for instance, patient-physician 
relationships, sleep and relaxation, and boy-girl 
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relations. The authors are now at work on a text 
which will integrate the contributions of anthro- 
pology, biology, psychology, and sociology to an 
understanding of man and of his relation to other 
forms of life. 

The course, even though only in its second year, 
has made certain things clear: (1) There is great 
student demand for a well-organized, well-inte- 
grated, comprehensive, and scientific course in the 
Life Sciences with particular emphasis on man. 
(2) A more fully satisfactory course will come 
only as experts extend their studies to cover man 
as a whole. For the moment all that can be done 
is to integrate pertinent and reliable materials 
from all the sciences dealing with living things 
and to make this information functional in the 
life of the student. (3) The course must deal both 
with general principles and concepts and with 
their applications; only in so far as the course is 
basic and fundamental and also renders some direct 
and immediate services in the field of personal 
and social relations will it succeed. Though the 
student has some interest in understanding life in 
general, he is primarily interested in his own life 
and the life of his companions; the course must 
therefore be related to these subjects. 


SUMMARY 


It is likely that the day of separate, introduc- 
tory courses in anthropology, zoology, physiology, 
psychology, and sociology as part of a college cul- 
tural curriculum is past. The modern teacher of 
the Life Sciences must treat man as a whole, by 
means of well-integrated, well-organized, compre- 
hensive, scientific, and functional courses on man. 
This article describes the objectives, content, con- 
duct, and appraisal of a two-year required course 
on man and his relation to the living world. The 
course was developed at Antioch College through 
the cooperative efforts of a biologist and a psychol- 
ogist. It is designed to give college students that 
basic understanding of man which will be helpful 
in dealing with the multitude of personal and 
social problems confronting them in the world of 
today. 


OUTLINE OF 
AN INTRODUCTION TO LIFE SCIENCE 


A Two-Year Sequence, Combining Contributions 
Anthropology, Biology, Psychology, and Sociology 


from 


First YEAR 
(Designed especially for freshmen) 
FIRST UNIT —8 WEEKS! 
A. The Nature of Man 


1. Biological and cultural universals — sources of in- 
formation — orientation in anthropology 

. Physiological basis of behavior —sense organs, mus- 
cles, nervous system, and their integrated functioning 

- Effects of alcohol on the nervous system — uses and 
misuses of alcoholic beverages 

. Biological needs and their satisfaction — Part I 
a. Characteristics of all biological needs 
b. Hunger and thirst 
c. Sexual needs — reproduction; boy-girl relations in 

modern society — marriage 

- Maturation — the principles of learning — study skills 
— reading speed 

. Symbols — language — thinking 

. Reactions to obstacles and emergencies 
a. Emotion 
b. Positive reactions 
c. Defense and escape mechanisms 

. Universally acquired needs (desires for attention, ap- 
proval, etc.) — alleged instincts 

. Alleged human powers — telepathy, etc. 


SECOND UNIT — 12 WEEKS 


A. The Nature of Man (cont.) 


10. Biological needs and their satisfaction — Part II 
a. Food, water, oxygen, elimination 
b. Temperature maintenance — clothing and housing 
c. Activity and exercise. Learning physical skills — 
accident prevention —a recreational program 
d. Rest and sleep. Techniques of relaxation 
. Body and other defenses against disease and injury. 
Preventable and curable diseases — diseases with no 
adequate treatment — general symptoms of disease — 
medical facilities — medical quacks —the organiza- 
tion of medical facilities in a community 


B. The Nature of Life 
1. Living and nonliving things 


2. Protoplasm 
3. Cells 


1To facilitate the alternation of job and study, the Antioch 
academic year consists of one 8-week, and one 12-week, 
semester. The Life Science course has had to be fitted to this 


arrangement. 
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. Diffusion — osmosis 

. Photosynthesis 

. Growth 

. Respiration 

- Motion 

. Irritability — sense organs 
. Reproduction 


SECOND YEAR 
(Designed especially for sophomores) 
THIRD UNIT — 8 WEEKS 


A. Differences among Living Things 


1. Evolution — classification of living things — origin of 
species. 
. Heredity. 
3. Man’s dependence on the living world. 
. Constitutional human differences— physical, meta- 
bolic, age, racial, and sex differences. 
5. Environmentally produced differences in man. 


. Orientation in Biology 


FOURTH UNIT — 12 WEEKS 
. Orientation in Psychology 
. Personality: its development and measurement 
. Adjustments 
1. Personal effectiveness 
a. The trained mind: observation, memory, thinking, 
inventiveness 
. Motivation, “will power,” work methods, self-con- 
fidence, inferiority feelings, defense and escape 
mechanisms, emotional control, conflicts, making 
and breaking habits, conscience, etc. 
. Drugs — uses and misuses 
. Study and reading habits 
. Vocational guidance 
. Driving safely 


. Social effectiveness — making friends, influencing peo- 
ple, leadership, morale, group spirit, traditions, stand- 
ards, job adjustments, getting along with the opposite 
sex, marriage 


F. Orientation in Sociology 

G. Contributions of the Life Sciences to the Solution of 
Some Social Problems: feeble-mindedness, delinquency, 
crime, insanity, etc. 


SERVICES AVAILABLE TO STUDENTS IN AN 
INTRODUCTION TO LIFE SCIENCE 


Biology Department 
1. Laboratory facilities in biology for both standard and 
special experiments 
2. Glen Helen as a laboratory for nature study 
Psychology and Education Departments 
1. Personality appraisal. Testing of aptitudes, interests, 
etc. 
. Study habits evaluation and improvement 
. Psychological Counseling Service 
. Laboratory facilities in psychology for both standard 
and special experiments 
Personnel Department 
1. Vocational Guidance 
Health and Physical Education Department 
1. Appraisals of, and improvement measures for 
General health 
Diet 
Posture 
Weight 
Sleep habits 
Recreational habits 
Motor educability 
Exercise tolerance and susceptibility to accident 
. Body Conditioning for men and Body Mechanics for 
women are activity courses offered each period to 
acquaint the students with various methods of exer- 
cise and the planning of exercise routines. Exercises 
which promote relaxation, strength, coordination, and 
basic motor skills are presented, practiced, and 
analyzed 


Other Departments 


1. Speech improvement 





Biology Is More 


BY ROBERT H. 


THE TRADITIONAL college course in general biology 
offers little in the way of general education to the 
large number of students who have no intention 
of studying extensively in science but who by in- 
clination or necessity take at least one course in 
that field. There is far too much opportunity for 
students to pass courses by the thoughtless repeti- 
tion of the words and ideas of authority as repre- 
sented by the teacher and the text. In so far as 
this is possible what remains for the student’s 
general education is at an absolute minimum. An 
understanding of the manner in which principles 
are established and the application of these prin- 
ciples should be stressed as much as the principles 
themselves in order to give the student the op- 
portunity to carry on evaluation. Some teachers do 
stress application, but there is no escape from the 
fact that many students who take a minimum of 
science do not feel that anything but facts were 
offered and they feel quite incompetent to eval- 
uate them. 

A glance at the current texts in biology shows 
that the main concern rests with biological prin- 
ciples. There is no mention of the individual 
workers who studied many individual organisms 
before a mass of detail could be integrated into a 
principle. There is no account of the process of 
seeking the answer to one question after another, 
defining each tentative solution ever more critical- 
ly, discounting the irrelevant factors, and at- 
tempting to recognize and reject those personal 
prejudices which we all so readily mistake for 
principles. Nothing is recorded of the attitude of 
the human individuals who accomplished the 


Than Principles 


WOODWORTH 


work. Generalizations are made concerning the 
questions, observations, interpretations, and ma- 
jority opinions but they completely omit any 
direct reference to the projection, conscious and 
unconscious, which is an inescapable part of each 
study. Occasionally it is noted that large amounts 
of material must be examined and the observations 
of many workers pooled in order to gain predict- 
ability and eliminate inaccurate observations but 
this again emphasizes the general and discounts 
the individual. Biology is missing a great oppor- 
tunity in effective education when it fails to ac- 
centuate individual differences in both the in- 
vestigator and the material investigated. 

The cell doctrine is one of the great concepts 
of biology. It has been developed over a period 
of only about the last one hundred years and it 
has become increasingly evident that the structure 
and functions of many kinds of organisms can 
be understood best through an adequate knowl- 
edge of living cells. Although there is nothing 
static about this doctrine, one might gather from 
elementary texts that it is “finished” while ac- 
tually the understanding of the cell has always 
been changing and will continue to change. Fur- 
thermore, the principle of the cell should not be 
stressed to the neglect of the multitudes of or- 
ganisms which although small are complex indeed 
and are rather to be considered as noncellular than 
one-celled. The noncellular and the cellular organ- 
isms all have internal environments which are 
constantly tending toward a static equilibrium but 
failing constantly to reach it, thus establishing 
the dynamic equilibrium which is so characteristic 
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of life and which is more to be identified with the 
organism than with the cell. One of the most 
significant outgrowths of the cell doctrine is that 
the cell as such is not so all important as was 
earlier supposed. The organism is the unit of life, 
not the cell. 

The height-weight charts which are so well pub- 
licized provide admirable material for a discus- 
sion of the normality of variability and the purely 
statistical importance of averages as determiners 
of what is normal. One weighs himself, glances at 
the height-weight chart, and concludes that he is 
normal, overweight, or underweight. This is an 
erroneous judgment. He may be above average 
weight but that does not signify that he is over- 
weight. He may be large boned, short legged, or 
very muscular, any one of which could cause him 
to be heavier than average but not too heavy for 
him. These charts typify the suppression of in- 
dividuality which so dominates our culture. 
However, they do provide a convenient point of 
departure for the development of an understand- 
ing that although uniformities, principles and 
concepts are meaningful they are abstractions and 
in order to get at reality one must consider in- 
dividual differences. 

A balanced growth of individuality and the 
creation of power of intelligent self-control should 
be important objectives of biological teaching, 
but they are not encouraged if the emphasis is al- 
ways beyond the individual and into the realm of 
abstractions. This is not to hold that concepts are 
unimportant but is rather to plead that there is 
another side to the story. Biology is too much con- 
cerned with the parts of the organism and not 
enough with the whole organism as an integrated 
being. Students get the impression that the organ- 
ism is solely a collection of several organs each 
having certain structure and functions and that 
all the members of a species are pretty much alike. 
Texts should point out that there is nothing static 
about an organism and that the whole organism 
is indeed more than the sum of its separate parts. 
The human organism is much more than a 
mechanism. It possesses many qualities which are 


difficult or impossible to measure, for example, 
consciousness, sentiment, personality, and char- 
acter. The development of such attributes is the 
main feature of human evolution and as such it 
should constitute an important chapter in the 
study of life. 

Biology presents superb material for discredit- 
ing the misjudgment that there is nothing new 
under the sun. In the realm of life there is no 
static reality. Our understanding of livingnesr 
shows it to be continually changing and this is 
recognized when we speak of functions as life 
processes. The germinating seed and the embryo 
chicken developing from the fertilized egg dram- 
atize change. Students easily appreciate the pro- 
found modifications taking place from day to day 
in the chick embryo but they are so conditioned 
to static reality that they tend to think of the 
changing chick embryo as the same individual it 
was yesterday. Material of this sort is remarkably 
well suited to the teaching of process reality. The 
developing embryo is not always the same, it is 
always different. It is eminently worth the effort 
to aid the student in substituting process reality 
for static reality and to direct his attention to the 
development of his own personality with a view 
to his appreciating that he is different each day. 
He is the result not only of heredity and physical 
environment but also of other forces which im- 
pinge on him every day and over which he has a 
large amount of selective control. Each individual 
is changed by his actions, his thoughts, and his 
reactions. 

The biology teacher has a rare opportunity to 
promote the recognition and awareness of the 
uniqueness and worth of the individual as a coun- 
terbalance to the prevalent but lop-sided mechan- 
istic view of life. The plants and animals are for 
the most part finished by nature and it is easy to 
present their development mechanistically but the 
human creature takes an active part in finishing 
himself. In this respect he is unique. He is neither 
a statistic nor a uniformity. It is terribly im- 
portant for the student to comprehend that the 
development of his personality is largely in his 
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own hands. He is not a type which is pushed 
around by fate although many people live as if 
this were true. The understanding of individual 
differences among humans probably holds the 
answer to the correction of much maladjustment, 
insecurity, and even certain insanities. Certain it is 
that each organism is part of a great organic 
world and in some respects is like all other organ- 
isms. However, unless this concept is accompanied 
by an appreciation of the significance of individual 
perspective in shaping one’s own development, the 
residue is apt to be a belief in uncontrollable 
destiny. 

Our current ideal of personal physical health in- 
volves an understanding of diet, exercise and pos- 
ture, endocrines, drugs and disease, heredity, and 
mental health. Much of this knowledge has been 
gained in the last half century but along with 
this it is becoming clear that man’s brain is not 
only his greatest asset but also his greatest liability. 
In spite of the very great similarity between 
structure and functions of the organs of animals 
and man, man has a far greater capacity to find 
himself in ill health. The comparatively simple 
job of the veterinarian compared with that of the 
physician shows that the complicated disorders of 
humans are often products of the brain. In making 
himself, man makes lots of misjudgments and 
maladjustments. If this is understood the gain in 
lucidity may have real therapeutic value. 

The teacher of general biology should give his 
students an awareness of the ineptness of the 
either-or variety of reasoning. It is astounding how 
deeply this type of thinking is ingrained in our 
culture and it is equally astonishing how little 
appreciation there is for its inadequacies and inac- 
curacies. Biologists do not waste as much time as 
they formerly did arguing about whether heredity 
is more important than environment. It is pretty 
generally recognized that they both play signif- 
icant roles. On the human level heredity and 
environment do not even tell the whole story. 
There is abundant evidence that heredity is far 
more important in animals and plants than it is to 
humans. Man is largely what he makes out of his 


heredity and environment by his freedom in choos- 
ing and controlling his living and thinking. 

When the mechanistic conception of life is 
presented it is usually contrasted to vitalism. 
The student gets the impression that biologists 
are either mechanists or vitalists, which is not so. 
Most biologists are unwilling to declare for either 
doctrine. Also it is just as important and probably 
more productive of thoughtfulness to introduce 
the concept of holism along with the other two. 
The concepts of goodness, love, beauty, and justice 
are of infinite value as personal ideals and as such 
their significance to the individual is very great 
indeed, but they are not mentioned in connection 
with mechanism because they are incapable of 
mechanistic treatment. This is not an attack on 
mechanism. The idea that natural phenomena can 
be explained by the laws of physics and chemistry 
is the basis upon which a vast amount of valuable 
experimental work is conducted. However, there 
is much biological research which is not neces- 
sarily based on mechanism and of course there are 
vast areas in biological science wherein mechanism 
has not proved adequate to account for the facts 
of life. It is only fair to make this known to the 
student. 

Other pairs of contrasting concepts which 
would be more properly treated as equilibrium 
phenomena are: plant vs. animal, absolute vs. 
probability, induction vs. deduction, science vs. 
authoritarianism, precision science vs. scientific 
attitude, good vs. bad, success vs. failure, known 
vs. unknown. It is a service to any student to 
direct his thinking toward making evaluations in 
these realms and replacing the either-or concept 
with that of equilibrium. An awareness of the 
state of balance between forces, actions, influences, 
or interests is realistic. 

Teachers of science have been notorious for 
imparting technicalities with little interest in ex- 
tending the applications into general education and 
little ability to direct the implications into social 
action. There is abundant testimony in support 
of this from many teachers who “took some 
science” somewhere along their educational train- 
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ing and from many students who concentrate in 
other fields. The student who takes a minimum 
of science never gets to realize how little is ac- 
tually known nor does he have any inkling that 
much of the material handed out as dogma is 
supported by a relatively small number of observa- 
tions and that as more is learned the “facts” will 
need altering. Any science teaching which focuses 
on facts and concepts and neglects differences is 
perforce most unscientific. An awareness of the 
process nature of reality is fundamental to the 
scientific method. 

The student of general biology would profit 
more if he derived from his study an appreciation 
and acceptance of the idea that knowledge is not 
nearly as important as one’s constant endeavor to 
obtain it. One of the first steps in this direction 
can come from laboratory study where one learns 
to postpone immediate, impulsive action, until 
observation, information, and judgment have in- 
tervened, and further that any response tends to 
be the result of physical, intellectual, emotional, 
and environmental factors. From the many ex- 
planations which may present themselves discrim- 
ination must select the most plausible, and one 
must remain skeptical and unconvinced until ade- 
quate proof is at hand. The student should quick- 
ly see that the scientific attitude is more than 
inquisitiveness and that this same type of reason- 
ing can be used effectively in making everyday 
judgments. 

Even as the student learns to beware of pre- 
judgment he can attempt to understand the beliefs 
and practices of others without necessarily shar- 
ing or accepting them. The instructor can en- 
courage the ability to deal intelligently with any 
idea whether it be generally accepted by compe- 
tent persons or outworn. The systematic chal- 
lenging and evaluation of the reliability of au- 
thority, the limited range in which it is in fact 
an authority, and the readiness to change as 
conditions require should be fostered. Overspecial- 
ization in the organic world leads to inflexibility. 
Adaptations may remove a species from the stream 
of evolution. In much the same way a strong 


stand against authoritarianism unless it be con- 
stantly evaluated may turn into the very rigidity 
which was being avoided. 

One of the joys of teaching is the help which 
the instructor can give the student by insisting 
on the accurate use of clearly defined words in 
order to avoid misinformation, misunderstanding, 
and disagreement. Vague questions produce vague 
answers. Meaningless questions produce nonsense. 
Clear and answerable questions promote mutual 
understanding and agreement. The biologist study- 
ing individual organisms deals with reality. The 
biology teacher stressing principles and concepts 
deals with abstractions. It is quite proper to teach 
the utility of classification in making order out 
of chaos but if one is unbiased and hopes to pro- 
mote impartiality it is also proper to refer to the 
unavoidable imperfections of any system of classi- 
fication. There is no better chance to point to the 
confusion which attends the identification of 
abstractions with reality than in the study of 
classification. Almost any student will allow that 
an individual organism exists but when he is 
asked to point out a species he should recognize 
it for an abstraction and he should realize that 
genera, families, classes, and orders are similarly 
abstractions successively further removed from 
real individuals. With a little encouragement the 
student can spend some profitable hours discrim- 
inating between abstraction and reality in his daily 
life and by so doing he may partially resolve one 
of the dilemmas which causes no end of confu- 
sion and bedevilment. 

We encourage our students to rely on facts and 
we warn them to be aware of assumptions but we 
teach so much about uniformities and so little 
about differences that the student does not realize 
anywhere near early enough that he must beware 
of facts too, especially the ones that are incor- 
rect. Although science is essentially antiauthori- 
tarian the teaching of science tends to create the 
fallacy that science is “properly appointed au- 
thority” and by so doing it turns back the pages 
of history a thousand years. Rather than put most 
of his effort on facts and principles which will 
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have to be changed, he should have a chance to 
use the method. It will then be clear why facts 
change and the student will tend in his thinking 
and talking to substitute for “This is so” the 
much more realistic attitude ““This seems so, to 
me, just now.” 

Once the student has the chance to use the 
scientific method in one of the natural sciences 
it should be quickly followed by every effort to 
press home the point that the method was produc- 
tive long before the advent of precision apparatus, 
experimental controls, and mathematical analysis 
of data. These refinements of technical science 
should not be confused with the method. They 
are important and steadily become more so. The 
foundation of technical laboratory science is the 


scientific attitude but this can be used far from 
the laboratory in our day-to-day living. Some 
of the important features of the scientific attitude 
are: the use of words and questions which have 
specific meaning rather than vagueness, recogni- 
tion of the distinction between assumptions and 
facts, an understanding of the significance of dif- 
ferences as well as uniformities, the consistent 
challenging of authority rather than the accept- 
ance of established beliefs, a conviction that fate 
is nonsense and that unsolved problems can at 
least be attacked by new approaches, and the 
recognition that to date the scientific method has 
been more successful in producing predictability 
than has any other method of reasoning. 





The Literature “Core” at the State University of Iowa 


BY JOHN C. McGALLIARD 


SINCE 1944, when the faculty voted the present 
curriculum, the core courses in literature at the 
State University of Iowa have not belonged 
formally to the English department. Along with 
the other core courses, and the basic skills, the 
literature core forms a part of the administrative 
unit which we call General Studies. This unit has 
what may be designated as assimilated depart- 
mental status. It has a separate budget and a 
director. 

The core courses as a whole are an effort to re- 
orient and rebuild the familiar required courses 
which occupy most of the student’s time before 
he enters upon the concentrated work of a 
“major,” traditionally occupying the last two 
years. The core program attempts to make this 
period which (for the most part) precedes spe- 
cialization more meaningful and _ intellectually 
fruitful than it was in the past. The object of 
the separation from departmental auspices is put 
by President Virgil M. Hancher, with caution, in 
the first number of this JournaL. He agrees that 
those who favor breadth via departmental distri- 
bution are on the right road. Then he asks: 

. but would they not be further along the right 
road if they took the position that there are fundamental 
principles or subject matter of physical science, or of 
biological science, of social science or of the humanities, 
cutting across departmental lines, that may be combined 
to give the student a course with valid intellectual content 
which will at the same time give him a better understanding 
of the world in which he lives than he has any reasonable 


chance of obtaining from a single course in a single de- 
partment? 1 
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Iowa had already answered “yes” in 1944. 
Henceforth a student in the College of Liberal 
Arts must earn eight semester hours in each of 
four groups of core courses: (1) Literature, (2) 
Social Science, (3) Natural Science, (4) His- 
torical and Cultural Studies. Within each group he 
has an intentionally limited amount of choice. 

These core courses have been developed — are 
still in process of development — in accordance 
with the recently emerging or emerged conception 
nowadays designated by its most articulate spon- 
sors as “general education.” According to the 
opening editorial of Dean Earl J. McGrath, also 
in the first number of THE JouRNAL OF GENERAL 
EpucaTIon, “General education is that which 
prepares the young for the common life of their 
time and their kind” (Vol. I, p. 3). Common is 
the key word — common life; not merely com- 
mon American or common Anglo-Saxon. A legiti- 
mate interpretation of the sentence envisages the 
student as a citizen of the world; for I take “their 
kind” to be the human kind. Again, from the 
same editorial, ““General education is not concerned 
with the esoteric and highly specialized knowledge 
of the scholar.” Its concern with knowledge is 
not less thorough and earnest than that of the 
professional or vocational specialist. But it seeks 
the knowledge of greatest value to the student as 
man and citizen. Hence, finally, “The reaction 
against specialism is accompanied by an effort to 
integrate the subject matter of related disciplines” 
(p. 5). 

Our literature core is in harmony with these 
ideas and aims. This is not surprising, in view of 
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the fact that it was established, in essentials, some 
fifteen years ago under the leadership of Norman 
Foerster, who anticipated the views stated above 
by half a generation. In a letter sent last summer 
to new members of the staff, Professor Seymour 
M. Pitcher, chairman of the Literature Core, says: 

The point of view in these courses is that of general 
education and general literature. In them literature is 
taught . . . as imitation and criticism of life. Students are 
encouraged to think of literature as a characteristic human 


activity . . . , not merely as manifestation of a national 
culture. 


ORGANIZATION OF LITERATURE CORE COURSES 


Before taking up the texts, a few words about 
machinery and organization are perhaps in order. 
Of our three semester courses, each carrying four 
hours of credit’ and involving four class meetings 
a week, the student must take two— any two. 
At present the courses are designated, respective- 
ly, The Greeks and the Bible (Literature Core 1), 
English and American Authors (Literature Core 
2), and Introduction to Modern Literature (Lit- 
erature Core 3). The courses may be elected in 
any order; classes in all three are offered through- 
out the year and in the summer. In popularity the 
Introduction to Modern Literature runs somewhat 
ahead of the other two, which are currently about 
even. 

We keep the sections at an enrollment of thirty- 
five or less. The instructor in any section is the 
sole teacher of the course for the members of his 
class. There is no division into huge lecture au- 
diences and concomitant quiz sections. Instead, 
each section is in itself an independent lecture 
audience, discussion group, and writing class 
within limits. All sections complete a uniform 
minimum of texts. Over these a uniform final 
examination and, sometimes, a uniform mid- 
semester test, are given. Except for these, all 
assignments and all testing are in the hands of the 
separate instructors, who also read and grade their 
own students on the uniform examination. All 
students write at least 2,500 words during the 
semester, usually distributed over four or five 
essay assignments. Before admission to any of the 


Literature Core courses the student must have 
passed examinations in the course called Com- 
munication Skills. This he accomplishes either 
after or without taking the course; some students 
are exempted at the outset (ten to fifteen per- 
cent), some pass after one semester, some after 
two, a few after three. The rest seldom remain in 
the university — after three semesters of failure 
in a course covering the mechanics of writing, 
speaking before a small group, and reading com- 
prehension. Communication Skills does the work 
of freshman English composition. With inevitable 
exceptions, mistakes, and sheer flukes, it does a 
good job; it has taken out most of the drudgery 
of reading student themes primarily for mistakes 
in mechanics. Consequently we can assign essays, 
not themes: that is, discussions connecting the 
literature read with the student’s experience and 
observation, instead of mere exercises in elementary 
techniques of exposition. 

In the fall of 1947 we resumed the special 
classes for conspicuously superior students. This 
feature of our program was dropped during the 
war because of inadequate staff. Enrollment in 
these classes is doubly optional: on the part of the 
student recommended and accepted and on the 
part of the instructor concerned. With this reser- 
vation — and it is highly important, because it 
makes the difference between our plan and auto- 
matic sectioning according to ability —we try 
to get the ablest, the maturest, the best read, and 
the most interested students in one of three special 
classes. These classes do approximately the work 
of the three core courses in two semesters. But 
they do it without extra credit. The only rewards 
are smaller classes, classmates of similar high abil- 
ity, and a less standardized procedure. We aim 
to accept for these classes only the best of the 
clearly potential ‘“‘A’s’— that is, about 60 or 
70 of, say, 1,500 entering students. Enrollment 
in the special class is, of course, no guarantee of 
a grade of “A”; the student gets whatever he 
earns according to the higher standards of these 
classes. If he does inferior work he is sent back 
to a regular class. 
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I have said that the Literature Core courses are 
not a part of the English department, either in 
the catalogue or in the budget. But (aside from 
part-time instructors, that is, graduate students) 
it is the policy of the university to appoint no 
one to the sole and permanent post of teacher of 
core courses. Everyone teaching a core (of any 
group) is a member of a university department 
as well. We contemplate no division of the staff 
into junior and senior colleges. Thus teachers of 
the Literature Core are ordinarily members of the 
English department. Theoretically, however, they 
might be members of any literature department 
at all relevant to the material studied, or of the 
departments of religion or philosophy, provided 
only that they are willing and able to deal with 
the texts as literature. 

This year a member of the classics department 
is teaching a class of Literature Core 1. On the 
other hand, it is our policy to have every member 
of the English department teach at least one core 
course. The only exceptions are (1) those mem- 
bers of the department who do extradepartmental 
teaching in the other related area of General 
Studies, Communications Skills, and (2) a very 
few persons in their sixties or partially retired. 

In the matter of teaching assignment, individ- 
ual preferences can usually be gratified within 
the three-course framework. New full-time mem- 
bers of the staff are expected to teach all three 
courses within two or three years; indeed, in- 
terest in the program as a whole is a condition of 
appointment. But an instructor begins ordinarily 
with two or three sections all in one of three 
cores; and so far as possible — that is usually — 
his wishes are respected in the matter. It may be 
of interest to note that as a whole Literature Core 
3 is taught by the youngest group in the depart- 
ment, Core 2 includes all the older members, and 
Core 1 is handled predominantly by a middle 
group (they would not like to be called middle- 
aged!), say, 30 to 45. 

An important fact about the program is that 
it has been developed, adopted, and changed by 
the teaching staff — especially, to be sure, by the 


full-time members. A formal or informal vote 
of acceptance, continuation, substitution, or al- 
teration sustains the general plan as well as the 
parts thereof. The dean of the college, the director 
of general studies, the chairman of the English 
department, and the chairman of the Literature 
Core—in the order of increasing intensity of 
gaze — keep an eye or quarter eye on the pro- 
gram. And the faculty and institution generally 
have steadily shown an interest and exerted an 
influence which I believe to be, in sum, if not in 
all items, thoroughly salutary. Thus the stimulus 
to the adoption of Literature Core 3 (Modern 
Literature) came both from inside and from out- 
side the teaching staff. But the choice of texts to 
be studied here, as elsewhere, was and is decided 
by the wishes of the teachers themselves, deter- 
mined when necessary by counting noses. 

Now, why have we selected certain books, 
rather than others? Our aim is to teach the best 
literary works in the Western tradition. But this 
statement requires some clarification. It is to be 
noted that the program is not that of a world 
literature course; we undertake no responsibility 
to “represent,” for example, India or China. The 
Western tradition forms a continuous, if not an 
organic whole; it includes the Old and New 
Testaments. It does not, in the same sense, include 
the literature of ancient Egypt or eastern Asia. 
Nor, within the tradition, do we attempt historical 
or geographical symmetry; there is, for instance, 
no Roman literature in the plan. Further, our 
texts all qualify aesthetically; they are literature 
as well as Great Books. The course is thus to be 
distinguished from those in which, let us say, 
Aristotle’s Politics or Newton’s Principia Mathe- 
matica are read. Such books, which may well find 
a place in a course in the humanities, do not, we 
think, belong in a literature core. We aim to teach 
the best literary works that can be successfully 
taught to students in the first or second year of 
college. This necessary reservation imposes certain 
choices. Thus we have found Plato’s Republic, 
taken as a whole — and we insist on taking books 
as wholes — too ambitious. Some of the Socratic 
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dialogues are not. And Lucretius fails to appear, 
not because we dislike his un-Platonic, Epicurean 
science and philosophy, but simply because the 
De Rerum Natura, magnificent poem that it is, 
is too technical, as a whole, for our sophomores. 
We prefer Chaucer’s human to Dante’s divine 
comedy for similar reasons —I need not expatiate. 
But the name of Dante raises another question of 
general policy. To what extent should works 
which must be read in translation be included in 
a course in literature? We believe that some im- 
portant literary —that is, aesthetic — qualities 
are unimpaired: the design, the plan, the ordering 
of the attitudes and feelings expressed. Other qual- 
ities are unavoidably lost: those inherent in the 
unique word and the unique phrase of the original 
language. Hence our large reliance upon works 
in the English language: 100 percent in Core 2, 
50 percent in Core 1 (we regard the King James 
Bible as an integral part of English literature), 
about 70 percent in Core 3. 
Now let us turn to the texts. 


LITERATURE CORE 1: THE GREEKS AND 
THE BIBLE 


A College Bible (Crofts): Genesis, Exodus (I- 
XXI), I Samuel-II Kings, Amos, Isaiah, Job, Ec- 
clesiastes, Luke 

The Odyssey of Homer (Shaw translation) 
(Oxford) 

Three Greek Tragedies (Chicago): Aeschylus, 
Prometheus Bound; Sophocles, Oedipus the King; 
Euripides, Hippolytus 

The Works of Plato (Modern Library) ; Euthy- 
phro, Apology, Crito, Phaedo (beginning and 
end: the death of Socrates), Protagoras 

As can be seen, we spend half a semester on the 
Bible. Our purposes here are essentially the same 
as in the teaching of Homer or Chaucer or 
Shakespeare or Plato. These are: an intelligent 
mastery of narrative and expository content; a 
comprehension of ideas and attitudes; and assimila- 
tion of aesthetic qualities. In Genesis, for example, 
we want the student to gain a reasonable knowl- 
edge of the stories of the Creation, the Garden of 


Eden, the Flood; of the patriarchal personages 
and their mode of life; of the more or less 
individualized and diversely motivated characters 
such as Jacob and Joseph. We take him rapidly 
through the career of Moses, who awoke a people 
to national and religious awareness (we stop with 
the handing down of the Ten Commandments at 
Mt. Sinai). Then (omitting, according to the 
minimum list, the stirring stories in Judges; but 
many of us do read them), we follow the biog- 
raphies of Saul, David, and Solomon and more 
rapidly, the history of the two kingdoms until 
the captivity. 

So far as ideas and attitudes are concerned, 
ours is a secular reading of a book —I should say 
books — elsewhere encountered by the student, if 
at all, as a thing sacred and wholly apart. As all 
secular reading should, ours aims to be sympathetic 
but neutral. We neither espouse nor condemn; we 
neither exhort nor scoff. Instead we seek to under- 
stand. We inquire what conceptions of man and 
of God are to be found in the various parts of the 
Bible. We observe what kind of man is approved, 
imitated, or condemned; and when and why. We 
note the developing conceptions of deity; water 
sprite at the brook Jabbok; thundering, jealous 
tribal god; vengeful lord; shepherd of his chosen 
man or people; searcher of hearts; universal God 
of righteousness and mercy; anthropomorphic 
fashioner of clay men in one account, spiritual 
Creator of the universe in the other. We are 
interested in the change from ritual ordination — 
the primitive priestly era —to the ethical inter- 
pretation of religion; the “social gospel” of Amos, 
the clear monotheism and ethical idealism of Isaiah. 
With the separation of conduct from material 
reward we leave the Old Testament; that is, with 
the religious enthusiasm of Job and the religious 
pessimism of Ecclesiastes in the face of identical 
insight. In the New Testament we read — rapid- 
ly, as is evident—Luke’s account of the life 
and teaching of Jesus. Here, while trying to grasp 
the main outline of biographical, political, and 
religious events, we concentrate primarily on the 
way of life which Jesus recommends to man. You 
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may well shudder — so do we; not volumes but 
libraries have been written upon the third Gospel. 
Yet this book of Luke is a condensed biography 
not too long for the “abridged book” item in the 
monthly Reader’s Digest. In many ways it is sim- 
ple; and surely many simple men have understood 
it in its essentials. Why should we assume that 
our students cannot? 

On the side of aesthetics, the first thing we do 
for the student is to present him with a readable 
volume printed and bound like other books. (It 
marks chapters but not verses.) It includes about 
one-fourth of the total text in the King James 
version, omitting, along with much valuable ma- 
terial — but still conspicuously omitting — those 
parts that have no more to do with literature than 
the Consolidated Statutes of Iowa or the United 
States Census Reports. We try to show the student 
that the Bible is not a book but an anthology con- 
taining legend, history, tales or short stories, 
biography, lyric poetry, philosophical poetry, poet- 
ic prophecy. Then we read these for what they 
are, just as we should do with a more or less com- 
parable anthology of, say, American poetry and 
prose (though we have larger blocks, more nearly 
complete units, than most anthologies). We do 
not neglect to read aloud a great deal of the 
sonorous Elizabethan prose of the English trans- 
lation. 

We do not teach dogma or belief. By definition 
of our aims, we refrain from pronouncing upon 
questions like the inspiration of the text (or 
translation), the objective truth of miracles, or 
the supernatural events in the life of Jesus. Our 
goal is always to find out first, as clearly as we 
can, what the text apparently meant to the man 
who wrote it and the audience for whom he first 
wrote; and, second, to ask —if not to answer in 
full — what value it may have for us today. We 
may mention in passing the theological use of, 
for instance, prophetic passages (relating the Old 
and New Testaments); but we do not tarry on 
such matters. We are, I hope, neither cowards nor 
casuists. We simply believe that modern Christian 
or Jewish theology is outside our scope. (They are 


available in the School of Religion.) In the course 
of the reading most of us point out the Funda- 
mentalist attitude, the Modernist believer’s at- 
titude, and the agnostic and atheistic views. But 
we do not choose among them. 

The difficulties encountered are less frequent 
and less serious than one might expect. For nearly 
all— not all—religious groups in this country 
have accepted, in varying degree, the broadly 
uniform results of the historical and scholarly 
study of the Bible and of ancient history. These 
concern such matters as the chronological periods 
represented, the composite authorship of certain 
books, the development of varying religious atti- 
tudes at different epochs, etc. And for the con- 
venience of the teacher — and the student, if he 
is interested — the fruits of these studies are con- 
veniently garnered in a large number of pretty 
reliable commentaries easily available in the library. 
The range is from the elaborate International 
Critical Commentary to excellent one-volume 
Bible encyclopedias. 

Occasionally we do have mild rumblings. We 
are quite agreeable to the use of other versions, if 
the student prefers — for example, those autho- 
rized for Catholics. A very few students object 
to anything but the familiar limp leather and thin 
pages. We cheerfully let them keep their old 
Bibles! Once in a great while a firm Funda- 
mentalist objects even to the statement of the 
Modernist attitude toward the text. One walked 
out of my classroom last spring, despite all my 
efforts at impartiality. But it was once in fifteen 
years —and he later recanted — after receiving 
a good grade in the course! And perhaps one per- 
cent of our students still believe at the end that 
“the Bible should be left to the churches”; that is, 
they have not accepted our cardinal premise, 
namely, that the Bible — otherwise neglected al- 
most wholly — merits a secular reading. But the 
total dissenting minority is exceedingly small. 

The other half of the semester is devoted to 
Homer, Greek drama, and Plato. We think the 
Odyssey one of the best stories in the world. We 
want the student to enjoy the diversity of adven- 
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ture in the first twelve books (he calls them chap- 
ters, and his instinct is sound). We try to show 
him the closely knit plot of the last half: the 
planning and the accomplishment of the hero’s 
rehabilitation in Ithaca. When he grasps the plan 
by which Homer has joined the two, he will know 
from his own reading experience how an epic 
poem is made. Then we hope he will be curious 
about how the world, and the men and women 
and gods and goddesses in it, all looked to a leader 
of the Heroic Age, specifically to a wily Greek 
among wily Greeks in a world full of dangerous 
men and dangerous nature. We want him to 
observe what such a man, what such an age and 
civilization, thought most worth while in life. 
We trust him to see, with a few hints, even 
through a prose translation, that the author was 
a poet and looked at the world with a poet’s fervor 
and imagination. 

We read Greek tragedy because it unites in- 
tensive comment on the issues of human life with 
dramatic and literary art intrinsically excellent 
and of central importance in the Western tradi- 
tion. But we approach it empirically and induc- 
tively, not as from on high. The student is led to 
see the unified structure and concentration of a 
Greek tragedy: simple and sequential in the 
Prometheus; complicated but tightly wrought, not 
confused, in Oedipus the King; less involved ma- 
terially but more intricate psychologically in the 
Hippolytus. And though Prometheus is a myth 
and a demigod, the student can see him as 
Aeschylus saw him: a partially — the “partially” 
is important — successful champion of human 
rights against tyranny. Young men are not today, 
if they ever were, outside of Freud, afraid that 
they may murder their fathers and marry their 
mothers. But they promptly recognize in Oedipus 
a supreme example of one of the perennial 
ironies of life: how a man may, in spite of — 
nay, through —his very efforts to avoid catas- 
trophe, run right into it. The Hippolytus offers 
the ubiquitous and modern theme of frustra- 
tion in love and its consequences. But it offers 
more than that. The young and noble Hippolytus 


— more than the youngish and noble Oedipus, yet 
like him; more than the young-minded Prome- 
theus, but like him, too — the idealistic Hippoly- 
tus is too absolute and arrogant in his righteous- 
ness. This is another way of mentioning that 
important intellectual subtlety of characterization 
in Greek tragedy known to the classicist as bybris. 
It is an important insight; and it is not beyond 
our students in concrete presentation. 

In Plato, we read the group of dialogues that 
together give us a full-face portrait of Socrates. 
The Euthyphro is a perfect example of the Athe- 
nian gadfly stinging the complacent citizen. The 
dialogue is short, single-minded, sustained. Its 
failure to “find the answer” is characteristic, 
surely, of Socrates’ provocative questioning of his 
fellows. This circular pursuit of a definition is at 
least as good an exercise of the kind as you will 
find in some modern textbooks that aim at the 
same intellectual discipline. Contrary to some 
opinions, it is wot vitiated by verbalism. As far as 
it goes, it is perfectly solid. And it leaves the 
problem at the right place, having cleared away 
the cobwebs. From there on the instructor and 
student are free to take the road of behaviorism, 
or the road of idealism, or the middle way of 
“moderate realism.” Any ultimate definition of a 
moral quality (religion is the term in the Euthy- 
phro) involves one of these positions. Which is 
right we do not know. 

But this dialogue is more than an exercise in 
logical definition; if it were not it would not 
belong in a literature course. Like the other 
dialogues we read, it is a work of art. It has a 
strong and dramatic motivation: the two speakers 
have the keenest incentive to seek a definition of 
religion. For Euthyphro has just indicted his 
father for homicide in a doubtful case, and So- 
crates is going to be tried in a few days on a 
charge of atheism. The conversation, happily real- 
istic in appearance, is as far from a record of 
actual talk as the dialogue in a good modern play 
or short story. And characterization, accomplished 
entirely within the dialogue, is likewise adequate: 
the polite, ironical, unpretentious but probing, 
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undogmatic but persistently questioning Socrates 
over against the cocksure but mentally careless, 
eventually disturbed Euthyphro. 

If the student reads the dialogue in this way 
he will enjoy it. And he will understand better 
why the Athenians were anxious about getting rid 
of Socrates. He will be ready for the Apology. I 
shall not offer an analysis of this great and familiar 
classic. I shall only repeat that our students do 
not abandon literary art when they study its firm 
organization, its ordered selectivity, its modulation 
of scale and tone, its sense of emphasis. And this 
defense of free speech, free thought, and free 
religion — offered by a man on trial for his life — 
surely this speech does not strike our students 
as a raid on the department of philosophy. Phil- 
osophical premises and implications it certainly 
has; but it is not abstract logic. It is applied 
philosophy, if you will; and applied philosophy is 
the very stuff of literature. 

Of such also is the Crito, where the question is 
whether the condemned Socrates ought to escape 
from prison. This, too, is literature on the same 
terms as the Euthypbro and the Apology. It raises 
a question of permanent interest, I hope, in our 
civilization. I think our students are right when 
they read it in this way; when they think of, say, 
pacifists or — on the other side — those Americans 
who forfeit citizenship by joining a foreign army 
at the behest of conscience. But we protect the 
student against naive and uninformed transfer; 
we explain how the Athenian state was not Amer- 
ica, Or any modern state. One example: few 
Americans, for practical reasons, and few Euro- 
peans, for legal as well as practical reasons, are 
free to pick up and emigrate when they like; and 
this is one of the premises of Socrates’ argument. 

Of the Phaedo we read only the opening and 
the close:' the account of Socrates’ last day and 
death. We read the Protagoras for its full-length 
portrait of Socrates in competition — highly 
dramatic and quite literarily motivated — and 
conflict with the other intellectuals of Athens, 
the sophists or college professors. Of this rich dis- 
cussion of the relation between knowledge and 


conduct, I will say only that it is both philosophy 
and applied. To our students it does not seem at 
all remote from reality. 

Well, then, do we inculcate the gospel of So- 
crates according to Saint Plato? What about in- 
doctrination, here and throughout the three core 
courses? The choice of a text — any text — is an 
act of indoctrination. By adopting the text we 
say ipso facto that it contains—that it is— 
something which we want the student to come in 
contact with. In this course, for instance, we have 
said that we want the student to know some books 
from the Bible and from Greek literature. We 
believe that he can understand and enjoy them, 
that they can be integrated as elements of his 
mind, personality and character. In the time 
allotted, they are the best literature that we can 
find — and teach—in two great blocks of the 
Western tradition. How the student will react to 
them — whether he will accept or reject or trans- 
form or reinterpret or apply them —all that we 
leave to him. We help the student to understand 
Amos and Socrates; we do not champion their 
views. Once understood, they must do that for 
themselves; whether they win or lose is up to the 
student. We say only: he ought to meet them. 
For example, I often suggest, as an optional topic 
for a required essay, “The Case for the Athenians 
against Socrates” or “The Case for the Pharisees 
against Jesus’— and I’ve had takers, too! To 
sum it up: our attitude as teachers is both sym- 
pathetic and critical; we strive for a creative 
rather than a passive neutrality. 


LITERATURE CORE 2: ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN AUTHORS 

The Canterbury Tales (edited by Howard and 
Wilson, Prentice Hall) or Chaucer’s Complete 
Works (edited by Robinson, Houghton Mifflin) : 
Parts of the Prologue; Pardoner’s Prologue and 
Tale; Prioress’s Tale; Wife of Bath’s Prologue; 
Nun’s Priest’s Tale 

Shakespeare: Richard Il; Henry IV, Part 1; 
Hamlet; Much Ado About Nothing. 

Seven Centuries of Verse (edited by Smith, 
Scribners) 
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Twain: Huckleberry Finn 

Fielding, Joseph Andrews 

Thoreau, Walden, or Melville, Moby Dick, or 
Hawthorne, The Scarlet Letter 

As already indicated, an identical spirit informs 
our teaching in all three courses in the Literature 
Core. It is manifest, from the list of texts above, 
that we do not undertake a 
or American literature. Nor, of course, does the 


e 


‘survey” of English 


term “authors” in our catalogue title mean that 
the approach is biographical. (‘‘Masterpieces,” 
which some of us use unofficially, invites invidious 
comparisons — as though these, and no others, 
were the permanent and irreplaceable great books 
of our literature.) Our center is the human mean- 
ing, interest, and value of the texts, a center 
between the ivory tower of “art for art’s sake” and 
the steel tower of art for righteousness’ sake. We 
exclude nothing arbitrarily: history, literary his- 
tory, aesthetic theory, philosophy; all are laid 
under contribution. But the réle of each is func- 
tional, as the educators say; they are to illum- 
inate and so make more significant the texts be- 
fore the student. In learning to read Chaucer 
adequately he will necessarily be inducted in some 
measure into medieval life and culture; but we 
do not teach Chaucer in order to make him a 
medievalist. Quite the other way around: he be- 
comes a bit of a medievalist in the process of 
reading Chaucer. He cannot get at the meaning 
of Shakespeare’s plays or apprehend the qualities 
of his poetry without going some distance into the 
world of the Renaissance. But he does not study 
Shakespeare primarily to find out about the six- 
teenth century. For the modern student of litera- 
ture in general education, the sixteenth century, 
as such, has passed on; but Shakespeare — the 
Shakespeare be ought to read — abides. In sum, 
we neither cut off the dog’s tail nor let it wag 
the dog. 

Too many people who encountered Chaucer’s 
Prologue in high school or sophomore English re- 
call in later life only the opening line, “Whan 
that Aprille with his shoures soote.” They remem- 


ber that the instructor faithfully annotated 
Chaucer’s account of the twenty-nine pilgrims, 
and perhaps that one or two of the tales were 
eventually read. But often the content of what 
should have been an experience of poetry, of nar- 
ration and description and lyrical expression, has 
evaporated, partly because it was buried under a 
heavy weight of unintegrated facts. For the 
Prologue, neither dull nor static, may well seem 
to be both to the freshman or sophomore com- 
pelled to pace off its eight hundred lines at the 
rate of twenty each day. Hence, after reading the 
first forty-two lines, in which the pilgrimage is 
announced, we (or some of us, at least) turn at 
once to the description of the Pardoner and then 
go on to his account of himself in the Pardoner’s 
Prologue and then to his tale. Thus. the student 
very early makes the intimate acquaintance of 
this lively rascal, sees him in characteristic action, 
and listens to his sure-fire telling of one of this 
old world’s best stories. The reader is face to face, 
immediately and concomitantly, with medieval 
civilization, medieval religion (or some of its 
abuses), vivid and exciting humanity, and excel- 
lent narrative. If the instructor uses any judg- 
ment at all, the beginning student, innocent of 
the Middle Ages, of Chaucer, and perhaps of lit- 
erature, will be bound to acknowledge that this 
man spins a good yarn. That is half the battle, in 
teaching any piece of literature. Then — not until 
then — he can be interested in the reasons why 
it is a good story. At that point his progress in 
literary study may become conscious though 
painless. 

Next, we think it best to read the Prioress’s 
Tale. Though utterly unlike the Pardoner’s nar- 
rative, it, too, is a short, simple, highly concen- 
trated story. First, to be sure, we turn back to 
the General Prologue for the account of the 
narrator. Then the Prioress’s own prologue to the 
tale, which is rather difficult, is read to the class 
and explained by the instructor. The tale itself is 
relatively easy Middle English; the student can 
handle it for himself in a single assignment. To 
do so affords him a satisfying sense of accom- 
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plishment, as well as serving the best interests of 
literary appreciation. Meeting this example of 
medieval piety, the student gains, further, a new 
experience of religion—a human, not merely a 
medieval facet of life. That it cannot be dupli- 
cated in those terms in his own life is no objection 
— quite the contrary. (Odysseus’ interviews with 
Athene or Nausicaa will not be duplicated in the 
student’s life either.) A possible objection is the 
theme of anti-Semitism which the tale involves. 
But we think it well for the student to learn 
that this is not exclusively a problem of the 
twentieth century. 

Having discovered that Chaucer is a good story- 
teller, who can be both light and serious, the 
student is prepared to let the unhurried Wife of 
Bath take her time with him. He should be ready, 
before she is through, to recognize a comic char- 
acter as great as those in Shakespeare or Dickens. 
And he will begin to experience something of the 
nature of literary humor, comedy, and irony — 
whether he uses those terms or not. Now, having 
grown into the stature of a reader of Chaucer, he 
will be ready for that leisurely, elaborate, subtle — 
but juicy — masterpiece, the Nun’s Priest’s Tale. 
And if the farthest range of the cosmic comic 
spirit remains beyond him, there is still much 
within his grasp. Chaucer has many levels; as a 
tale of a cock and a hen, the piece is available to 
all readers. 

As has been intimated, we read Chaucer in his 
own English. (A single experiment was enough to 
convince us that far more is lost than gained by 
the use of a modernized version.) There is ample 
time for the instructor to read a large part of the 
text aloud; the students imitate his example, if 
not often in individual performance, at any rate 
regularly as a group. This provides a great deal of 
auditory experience and has proved adequate in 
a course not designed to produce specialists in 
Middle English. Chaucer’s grammatical forms 
cause little difficulty; and the student is en- 
couraged to use the editorial aids, the glossary, and 
his own enterprise in dealing with the diction 
and phrasing. Students respond readily with the 


necessary effort, once they understand that the 
purpose is not to learn a “foreign language” but 
to read some good stories accurately. 

In Shakespeare’s Richard II the student meets 
an Elizabethan play, a kind of drama different, in 
ways that are pointed out to him, both from the 
Greek tragedy that he may have encountered in 
Literature Core 1 and from the plays he may know 
in the modern theater. He will follow the for- 
tunes of a king surrounded by powerful and am- 
bitious noblemen — circumstances that the in- 
structor must help him to understand and appraise. 
But above all he makes the intimate acquaintance 
of a man, a man who is a poet, a dreamer, an 
unconscious egotist, something of a sentimentalist. 
This man, highly gifted in feeling and imagina- 
tion, is brought into conflict with a smooth, 
efficient, hard-headed politician. Both characters 
are endowed by the dramatist with an extra- 
ordinary, a unique capacity for self-expression 
and for objective analysis. Through their utter- 
ances they reveal themselves to us. But they do 
more than that. They reveal us to ourselves; they 
thus make articulate for the student areas of his 
own humanity and personality previously undis- 
covered. He sees not only why Richard fails when 
tested against Bolingbroke, but also how man may 
fail when tested by life; and also how the man, 
or thing, that wins may be in some ways less 
noble or admirable than that which fails. 

Space forbids a survey of the broader canvas 
and richer contrasts of Henry IV, Part 1, or of 
Hamlet, the fullest of all Shakespeare’s studies of 
man thinking and acting amid the greatest issues 
of life. Neither here nor in Much Ado About 
Nothing do we neglect Shakespeare in his réle of 
entertainer. Without dictating the answer in ad- 
vance, we analyze the question whether Falstaff 
is greater than a favorite radio comedian, whether 
the dialogue of Benedick and Beatrice is brighter 
than that in a current movie hit. Perhaps our 
efforts may be summed up by saying that we try 
to make the student more eager to see Shakespeare 
on the stage and more able, as well as more eager, 
to read him in the study. 
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Our other texts in this course are less firmly 
established in the program. This year we are re- 
placing Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels by a group of 
narrative and lyric poems. Probably two American 
books will continue to have a place; Huckleberry 
Finn has long been used, Walden was read for a 
year or two, and now Moby Dick and The Scarlet 
Letter are under consideration. Although the course 
would lack proportion without texts from Ameri- 
can literature, our aim here is not to “represent” 
some period or phase of national history but — as 
elsewhere — to read books of permanent as well as 
present human meaning and relevance. Without 
diminishing the student’s enjoyment of Mark 
Twain’s novel as a fine tale of adventure along 
the Mississippi, we try to show him that it is also 
a book with deep and far-reaching insight into 
human relationships. We point out that Thoreau 
and Hawthorne not only wrote admirable 
prose but also studied the problem of man in 
Nature and man in Society. Melville’s story of 
the whale will captivate him; we aim to guide him 
through at least some phases of Ahab’s Hamlet- 
like struggle with the problem of evil. We hope 
to make — too often, of course, we must try to 
make over—his reading of poetry into some- 
thing beyond a classroom task. If he comes to see 
it first as revealing and illuminating his own life 
and experience, the victory is won. For through- 
out this course—or any other — it is only thus 
that literature can become what it must become 
for all students, a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever. 


LITERATURE 3: INTRODUCTION TO MODERN 
LITERATURE 


A Pocket Book of Short Stories (Pocket Books 
No. 91): Benét, “The Devil and Daniel Webster”; 
Hemingway, “The Killers”; Lardner, “Haircut”; 
de Maupassant, “The Necklace”; Mansfield, 
“Bliss”; Mann, ‘Disorder and Early Sorrow” 

A Treasury of the Theater, Ibsen to Odets 
(Dryden Press): Ibsen, Hedda Gabler; Chekhov, 
The Cherry Orchard; Wilde, The Importance of 
Being Earnest; Synge, Riders to the Sea; Shaw, 


Candida; O’Neill, Anna Christie; Odets, Awake 
and Sing 

Dostoevsky, Crime and Punishment 

Malraux, Man’s Fate 

Forster, A Passage to India 

A Little Treasury of Modern Poetry (edited by 
Williams, Scribners): chiefly the poems of Frost, 
Yeats, Eliot, and Auden 


This course was inaugurated in the fall of 1946. 
Hence it has been given, counting last summer, 
just five times so far. The idea of the course was 
adopted by majority rather than unanimous vote 
of the Literature Core staff. Some of us thought 
it unwise to put a few necessarily rather arbi- 
trarily chosen works of the last three-quarters of 
a century on a par —so far as requirements and 
credits are concerned — with classics chosen from 
the cumulative centuries of the past. Others of 
us felt more strongly the claims of the present. 
The wish to meet, or at least approach, the stu- 
dent “‘on his own ground” played a part. We all 
hope, of course, that this direct contact with the 
literature of his own epoch will lead the student 
into better reading both of modern and older 
literature. 

As is apparent, we take the modern patterns 
(note that we do not say “contemporary”) as 
beginning with the great Russian novelists of the 
nineteenth century, with Ibsen and his successors 
in the drama, with de Maupassant and the French 
realists in the short story, and in poetry in the 
English language —a bit of a leap here — with 
the third decade of the twentieth century. As in 
the other core courses, we chose the best books 
we could find —and teach. We thought Joyce’s 
Ulysses and the novels of Proust too difficult for 
most students. And brief experience showed that 
it was better to help the student read other poems 
of Eliot and Yeats than to read “The Wasteland” 
and “Byzantium” af him. 

But aside from the best books, we felt an 
obligation to introduce our students to the dom- 
inant forms of literature in our time. Hence we 
kegin with short stories. I doubt seriously whether 
any of these half dozen will be found on any final 
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list of great works of literature. But it is beyond 
question that most of our graduates will read 
more short stories after they leave college than 
anything else. Now these are at any rate good 
stories; and each shows clearly a particular 
kind of thing that the short story can do. We 
teach them both for their individual sakes and 
as examples. We expect the students to analyze 
each in structure, social milieu, style, theme, 
characterization, and implicit attitude. Without 
trying to turn him into a professional critic, we 
try to make him aware of the technique which is 
responsible for the unique pleasure that each story 
can give. 

In the drama our practice is essentially similar. 
Here, of course, the winnowing wind of time has 
blown a little longer. Hedda Gabler and Candida, 
at least, are a possession for the future as well as 
the present. And the student who has analyzed 
as well as enjoyed his way through the rest should 
be a better play-goer and a more critical movie- 
goer than he would be without the experience. 

A number of the Russian novels of the last 
century are by way of becoming classics. Crime 
and Punishment we thought excellent in itself, 
eminently teachable, fully representative, yet not 
too long, like some Dostoevsky and Tolstoy. In 
the good sense as well as the bad — in the modern 
sense, at any rate— these novelists begin where 
the great English Victorians leave off. 

The sociological and psychological portraiture 
of Crime and Punishment is a new kind of ex- 
perience for the reader brought up on Dickens or 
his imitators. And this Russian novel is a guide 
and gauge for the student exploring the serious 
fiction of the twentieth century. At any rate, it 
has been the most successful item in the course 
to date. 

I cannot predict the permanence of the other 
two novels in the course. A Passage to India is one 
of the subtlest and most discerning modern novels 
in the language. It offers analyses and insights, 
moreover, on the problems of race (Indian), re- 
ligious experience, and psychological integrity. 
It pictures a world where Western standards, and 


Western logic, do not work, and it is a readable 
novel in which events are used symbolically. Last 
year, further, we read The Grapes of Wrath. I 
think the students liked it, but a number of the 
instructors found it inferior or already familiar to 
their classes; hence Malraux this year, on which 
no report is yet available. For this niche we tried, 
however, to find a suitable novel dealing with 
rather massive social, political, or economic 
problems. 

We spend about six weeks on modern poetry. 
This has centered on Frost, Eliot, and the later 
Yeats. Here, though two of these are living men 
and the third but lately dead, we feel on safer 
ground. For it seems likely that these three poets 
have a definite place — certainly not permanently 
fixed — but still a place in the canon of poetry 
in the English language. What is more, the stu- 
dent who has learned to read them can read con- 
temporary poetry as a whole. So we teach them 
to read poems as poems and as everything else 
that the text invites. Some of us move from light 
to heavy Frost and thence to light Eliot or light 
Yeats and finally to heavy Eliot and Yeats. Others 
plunge right in where the water is coldest and 
traverse the pool according to one plan or another. 
Our students, of course, have been accustomed 
to sentiment, but not to subtlety; to overstate- 
ment, not understatement; to poetic hope or 
poetic pathos, not to poetic bitterness or irony; 
to a one-two-three narrative or expository pattern, 
but not to any other kind of organic structure. 
We try to help them fill in these gaps in their 
capacity for reading poetry. On tests and in 
essays we ask for comprehensive, over-all discus- 
sions of short poems. Or, at the end of the term, 
they may be presented with an imitation of Eliot 
by MacLeish and asked to explain (1) who might 
conceivably have written the poem — Eliot, 
Frost, or Yeats — and why; and (2) why neither 
of the other two is a good guess. On the whole, 
our attempt to teach modern poetry is the most 
strenuous and probably the most demonstrably 
successful part of the Introduction to Modern 
Literature. 





Comparative Literature in General Education 


BY RENE WELLEK 


AT FIRST sight, comparative literature does not 
seem to belong to a coherent conception of gen- 
eral education. Everything depends, of course, on 
the meaning which we ascribe to the term “‘com- 
parative literature.” If we limit it to a specialized 
study of the interrelationships between two or 
more literatures, if we think of it merely in terms 
of the “foreign trade” of literatures, the sources 
and influences, we are right in insisting that com- 
parative literature has no place in general educa- 
tion and only a small place in the liberal arts 
college. But such a narrow conception of com- 
parative literature is quite untenable. There is no 
distinct subject with a distinct methodology in 
the fragments of literary history assigned to 
comparative literature thus conceived. There is no 
methodological distinction between a study of the 
influence of Ibsen on Shaw and a study of the 
influence of Wordsworth on Shelley. There is no 
distinction, except a linguistic one, between a 
study of Shakespeare’s influence in England and 
Byron’s influence in France. Comparative litera- 
ture, thus narrowly defined, never allows us to 
analyze an individual work of art or to explain 
its total genesis. It will always be concerned with 
externals, with facts of relationships rather than 
with works of art and the total process of litera- 
ture. One must, I think, ascribe the decline of 
comparative literature studies in recent decades to 
a general dissatisfaction with such a “factualist,” 
external conception of literary scholarship, 

Thus comparative literature must be conceived 
differently, simply as the study of the totality of 
literature, as the synthesis of literary scholarship. 


It is identical with what is sometimes called “‘gen- 
eral literature” or “world literature.” But the 
term “comparative literature” is preferable and 
less equivocal than its two practical alternatives. 

General literature originally meant poetics, and 
literary theory, and is still understood sometimes 
to mean this. Besides, M. Paul Van Tieghem in 
France has tried to capture the term for a special 
meaning which draws an artificial contrast be- 
tween general and comparative literature. General 
literature is supposed to study the movements and 
ideas which transcend one literature while “com- 
parative literature” is limited to the relationships 
between two or more literatures. In practice, how- 
ever, it would be difficult to determine before- 
hand which movements are general and to draw a 
line of distinction between the purely national, 
the general, and the comparative. 

The term “world literature” is obviously a 
translation, first used by Carlyle, of Goethe’s 
term “Weltliteratur.” Carlyle, like Goethe, under- 
stood it to refer to the time when all literatures 
would become one. To quote an unpublished man- 
uscript of a history of German literature, written 
in 1829,1 he expected its “high benefits” to be 
“the literatures of all countries harmonized, in 
thinking minds, into one World Literature, where 
all that was accidental, transient, local should fall 
away, and only the necessary, universal, and 
perennial should remain.” But today there is not 
the remotest chance of establishing one world 
literature in which national barriers and distinc- 


1 With the kind permission of the Yale University Library. 
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tions would disappear. Few of us, though we may 
wonder why nations cannot think alike on war 
and peace, can even seriously wish that the diver- 
sities of the national literatures should be oblit- 
erated or believe that they could be. World lit- 
erature is frequently used in another sense. It may 
mean the great treasure house of the classics such 
as Homer, Dante, Cervantes, Shakespeare, and 
Goethe whose reputation has spread all over the 
Western world and beyond and has lasted a con- 
siderable time. World literature in the colleges 
may mean simply the study of great books, of 
masterpieces of diverse ages and nations. Or it 
may, finally, mean the sum of all literatures on 
all five continents, from New Zealand to Iceland, 
from Kamchatka to Patagonia. Courses in world 
literature thus conceived and anthologies provided 
for them usually supply us with snippets from the 
great authors of the past of all or almost all na- 
tions, ranging from the Rig-veda to Chekhov and 
Oscar Wilde. The danger of this conception is 
obvious: it encourages a Cook’s tour, a rapid sur- 
vey type of literary education, the indiscriminate 
smattering of everything, the sentimentality of the 
common human nature, of vague cosmopolitanism. 
One fears that students could carry away only 
vague notions that other nations and other times 
were also human. 

“Comparative literature” seems thus the pref- 
erable term, which is now well established; it is 
as comprehensive and comprehensible as “compara- 
tive philology.” Lane Cooper has said that the 
“bogus term ‘comparative literature’ will not bear 
real scrutiny: ‘comparative’ with a noun like that 
makes neither sense nor syntax. You might as well 
permit yourself to say ‘comparative potatoes’ or 
Mr. Cooper has thus insisted 


999 


‘comparative husks’. 
on calling his own department at Cornell Uni- 
versity “Comparative Study of Literature.” But 
there is no need to condemn a term which is, after 
all, an ordinary ellipsis, readily understood by 
everyone. It is harder to dismiss the criticism that, 
even so, the term is not very illuminating, since 
comparison is only one of the methods used in 
criticism and literary history and does not suffi- 


ciently describe the actual procedures employed 
in these studies. There may be, in specialized work, 
little done which can be described as actual com- 
paring between literatures, though comparison, if 
done with a real knowledge of the objects to be 
compared, is a valid and valuable method. It may 
bring out not only relationships and affinities, but 
also divergencies between literary situations, devel- 
opments, and works of art. It is a prejudice of the 
genetically-minded nineteenth century that there 
is no cognitive value in confronting and con- 
trasting objects which are in no direct historical 
relationships. Linguistics has shown that much 
can be accomplished when we give up this one- 
sided view and compare languages which are not, 
in any way, related to each other. The same could 
be true of literary studies. 

Comparative literature, then, means the study 
of literature in its totality, independently of lin- 
guistic distinctions. Such a conception, it seems to 
me, belongs definitely into a coherent scheme of 
general education. M. Albert Thibaudet has 
suggested that there should be professors of litera- 
ture just as there are professors of philosophy and 
not professors of the history of English or French 
or German philosophy. This is precisely the ideal 
which should be envisaged in a program of general 
education. The ideal teacher will be the man or 
woman who teaches literature and not the history 
of English or French or German literature. Con- 
cretely, this will mean two things: every educated 
person should have come into contact with lit- 
erature, experienced literature, and have begun at 
least, to understand, analyze, and criticize litera- 
ture. Thus, even on an elementary level, much 
can or could be done to awaken a student’s in- 
terest in the nature of poetry, fiction, and the 
drama. 

It is hard to see why the actual examples for 
such theory should be drawn only from English 
and American literature. Lyrical poetry will best 
be taught through English texts as translations 
are rarely good English poetry, but the objections 
against the use of translations of fiction and drama 
seem greatly exaggerated. In discussing the novel, 
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it seems impossible to ignore Cervantes, Balzac 
and Flaubert, Dostoevski and Tolstoy. In discuss- 
ing the drama, Greek tragedy, Ibsen, and possibly 
Racine and Calderon are indispensable as foil and 
contrast to Shakespeare and even Shaw. One can 
argue, very plausibly, against translations in most 
individual cases. But on the level of general educa- 
tion, the issue seems to me quite clear: either the 
student reads these books in translation or he does 
not read them at all. If we are honest with our- 
selves we must recognize that only a few of us 
college teachers will ever learn enough Greek to 
read Sophocles in the original or learn enough 
Russian to read Dostoevski. For all purposes of the 
classroom a fairly adequate translation (such as 
those by Mrs. Constance Garnett from the Rus- 
sian) is sufficient. For when, in actual practice, 
does analysis and interpretation become close 
enough to require an appeal to questions of style 
and wording, diction and prose rhythm? In the 
classroom, quite rightly, we talk primarily about 
characters and situations, plots and ideas. 

Thus, literary theory in the broadest sense be- 
longs to general education and literary theory is 
best taught when the teacher does not confine 
himself to English and American literature. He 
should have the whole map of literature in his 
mind and thus will escape the danger of treating 
his books merely as documents in the history of 
English and American civilization and social his- 
tory. In speaking of Sophocles and Shakespeare, 
he should think of tragedy, the nature of tragedy, 
the plays as plays, the nature of poetry, and not 
primarily of the Age of Elizabeth or the Age of 
Pericles. 

The other, more difficult task of comparative 
literature is to convey some inkling of the process 
of literature, its development through the ages, 
its persistence as literary tradition, in the context 
of a general history of culture. Even a beginning 
student should learn a little historical sense, should 
be taught to overcome the limitations of his local 
and temporal provincialisms to which the Ameri- 
can student is probably even more prone than the 
European. Most Europeans are confronted with 


the monuments of a distant past in architecture 
much more frequently than the average American, 
especially outside the confines of New England. 
How this can be accomplished without falling in- 
to the trap of barren, skeptical, relativistic “‘his- 
toricism” is a problem which is not easy to solve. 
The danger can certainly be minimized if the 
study of actual works of literature remains al- 
ways in the center, as every work of literature — 
even the most ancient — has a value which must 
be also a value for us today. Still, literary history 
is not superfluous and seems to me to come into 
its own when we ignore the national barriers, 
when we do not teach merely the history of Eng- 
lish and American literature, but when we en- 
visage the task of giving the student some kind of 
understanding of the process of literature on an 
international scale. We can sketch the obvious 
history of our main literary genres such as the 
drama and the novel, both of which are not merely 
English; we can discuss the history of such central 
conceptions as that of the tragic hero or we can 
trace such international movements as Romanti- 
cism. How much can be done with this type of 
problem for the average student is a question 
which seems impossible to answer on general 
grounds. It is obviously difficult to find the right 
middle way between the total neglect of literary 
history as advocated by many propounders of the 
Great Books programs and the old-fashioned bare 
bones of dates and facts. 

I think that the reaction against literary history 
has gone too far. There is still, of course, the old 
survey course, the History of English Literature 
from Beowulf to Virginia Woolf, taught in many 
colleges with the use of an anthology of snippets. 
But the opposite extreme should also be recognized 
as an evil. There are now students who have not 
even heard of the greatest names in English or 
any other literature except those chosen for their 
Masterpieces course, students whose conceptions 
of chronology and historical order are even vaguer 
than those who remembered something of the old 
literary history. Not all second-hand knowledge 
on such matters is necessarily evil. There is some 
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value in having a map of literature in mind, even 
some outline of its history in the hope that it may 
be filled by private industry and later experience. 
The student should get a bold outline of the his- 
tory of Western literature, some conception of the 
great stream of literary tradition which descends 
from the Greeks and Romans through the Middle 
Ages, the Renaissance, Neo-Classicism, and Ro- 
manticism to our day. The use of period terms 
such as “classicism” and “romanticism” has been 
recently assailed and widely discouraged. They have 
been, no doubt, abused and overworked, but they 
should not be entirely discarded as they point to 
real problems and should give the student some 
idea of the questions of generalization and period- 
ization that every historian, not only of literature, 
has to face. 

Such a minimal program of “literary history” 
as suggested here is not incompatible with a study 
of masterpieces, of great books. Obviously literary 
study must begin with the exegesis of particular 
books and necessarily of good books. But I would 
still insist that it cannot stop here, that it is 
insufficient to analyze a work of literature merely 
in its own terms. In practice, such analysis may 
become merely rhetorical analysis which will be 
applicable to any and all books from the trashiest 
novel to the greatest poem, from a student’s re- 
port to a philosophical treatise by Aristotle. Any- 
thing peculiarly literary and poetic must escape 
such a uniform procedure. Every work of literary 
art, rather, raises many general questions of de- 
scription and evaluation and hence of literary 
theory, and every work of literature can and 
should be seen in the stream of literary tradition 
and the context of a specific civilization. We can- 
not study a work of literature in total isolation. 
We must compare and compare, and in this ele- 
mentary sense all literary study is comparative. 


It is a question of emphasis whether we stress the 
work itself or wander off into the history of 
civilization or, even more irrelevantly, into biog- 
raphy. If we hold firmly to our purpose of teach- 
ing fundamentals to students of even a rather 
elementary level, we must know, first of all, that 
we want them to understand specific works of 
literature, but also that we want them to carry 
away some net of questions, some theory from 
their classroom experience and discussion. This 
scheme of references should be applied by them, 
however unconsciously, to their future experiences 
of literature and should help make them more 
discriminate readers. But we want them, besides, 
to get a sense of the process of literature; we 
want their horizon to be wider, also in literature, 
than that of our own time and nation. 

These three main tasks — the intelligent read- 
ing of master works selected from several litera- 
tures, a rudimentary understanding of the prob- 
lems of criticism, poetics, and literary theory, and 
some grasp of the process of literature and the 
main tradition of European literature— can be 
accomplished in one general course which can very 
well extend over two years. If intelligently 
planned it can give occasion for discussions of 
critical and theoretical problems and of the main 
epochs of modern literature even though it will be 
centered around the standard books and authors: 
Homer, the Greek tragedians, Plato, Dante and 
Chaucer, Shakespeare and Milton. In this wide 
sense, “comparative literature” belongs to general 
education. It should contribute not only to the 
aesthetic and intellectual education of our students, 
but also to their sense of history and indirectly, 
at least, to their awareness of the values of the 
Western tradition and their qualities as citizens 
and human beings. 





On the Construction of Social Science General Courses 


BY LEWIS A. DEXTER 


NO RECIPE for the construction of “the” ideal 
social science general course can be given. In the 
first place, there are too many variables; a course 
which would be best for one type of student is 
definitely not best for another; and a course 
which one teacher, with certain abilities and atti- 
tudes can handle superbly would be trivial and 
wasteful with another. That is to say, the outline 
of a course is something like a rough script of a 
play without stage directions; until we know who 
the actors are and how they will interpret their 
parts, we cannot tell what play is “best.” + The 
simile may throw light on one important point. 
Lear is, without doubt, one of the great plays of 
the English language; but there are many groups 
of actors, who are capable of enlarging their 
vision and that of their audience by a production 
of a relatively mediocre work like Doll’s House or 
Edward II or even Abie’s Irish Rose but who 
would simply waste their time and everybody 
else’s on Shakespeare. So, too, we may believe that 
certain writers such as Mannheim and Mill and 
Merriam and Cooley and Freud and Kenneth 
Burke and Myrdal say the things which should be 
familiar to all educated men today; I do. But 
there are many students to whom I can teach 
something which makes them better citizens but 
to whom, in the time and with the facilities avail- 
able, no one can communicate psychoanalytic 
theory or the major points of the sociology of 
knowledge. And there are many teachers who 
disagree with me as to the major purpose of a 
social science general course; following out their 
preconceptions, they will achieve something that I 


recognize as worthwhile, even though they will 
not accomplish what I regard as best. 

It would be intolerably presumptuous — and 
impractical — to urge that they should adopt my 
recipe for a course. For, in the present stage of 
educational theory, our hypotheses have not been 
adequately tested; we simply do not know what 
does what to whom. The discussion below of the 
contradictory, but equally tenable, hypotheses 
about the use of original sources illustrates the 
difficulty. In principle, we can test most of our 
hypotheses, but, in practice, most writings on 
gercral education, including this one, rely heavily 
upon anecdote, impression, selected cases, and 
other inexact techniques. 

Consequently, the following paragraphs do not 
pretend to tell anybody what to include in a 
social science general course; their value, if any, 
resides in the fact that they raise, relatively sys- 
tematically, certain questions which anyone en- 
gaged in the preparation of a social science general 
course may profitably ask himself. These ques- 
tions are predominately suggested by familiarity 
with recent work in the field of communications,” 


1 The interpretation of the teacher-learner situation in 
dramatistic terms is one of the current opportunities of 
educational theory. I know of nothing bearing directly on 
this point, although the writings of Kenneth Burke, and 
also of Cooley, George Mead, and Robert Park, are sug- 
gestive. Neither have I been able to find any material on 
the theory of course construction; almost any teacher, 
whatever his field, can make a contribution here by record- 
ing why he constructed his courses as he did and how in 
practice he deviated from his initial plan. 

2 The bibliography, compiled by Bruce Smith, H. D. 
Lasswell, and Ralph Casey, on Propaganda, Communication, 
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for education is from some viewpoints a branch 
of the theory of communications; by interest in 
problems of public policy,* for educational deci- 
sions are necessarily policy decisions; as well as 
by a concern with educational techniques in them- 
selves. 


I 


The teacher should be clear whether the primary 
emphasis in his courses can be upon social science 
skills as such, or whether it must be upon reading 
ability, historical knowledge, or mastery of logical 
analysis. If it is to be any of the latter, he should 
organize his course in terms of the major purpose. 

I have often discussed my notions about how 
social science or sociology should be taught with 
other teachers. Approximately fifty percent of 
their criticisms have boiled down to the question: 
“How are you going to do what you propose when 
students cannot read?” The answer to that is very 
simple. ‘‘No one can. Teach them how to read.” 
Now, if, as frequently happens, they do not learn 
how to read in their English courses because of 
emphasis upon literature or rules of grammar, 
there are three possibilities open to the social 
science teacher: (1) Formally or informally, set 
up a minimum standard of reading skill. If the 
college administration will not cooperate by re- 
quiring minimum reading skill for admission to 
social science, warn students who are obviously 
defective readers and, early in the term, obtain 
assistance from the English department in some 
type of remedial reading instruction. (2) If there 
is a minority of competent readers prepared to 
go ahead, gear the class to them, doing incidentally 
what may be done for the others. (3) Turn the 
class into a class in reading. In this case, it will 
be politic to choose social studies materials — the 
newspaper for example — but the emphasis must 
be upon making sense out of what is read, writing 
précis, and so forth. I have done all three, de- 
pending upon the circumstances. On the two 
occasions where I had to follow someone else’s 
outline for a course, and had to work with stu- 
dents whose reading skills were very weak, I be- 
lieve most of them learned very little; they could 


not grasp the conceptions which they were sup- 
posed to be studying because they lacked an essen- 
tial tool; hence, in fairness to them, I had to 
drill them for the examination; my colleagues 
usually did the same, although sometimes un- 
consciously.* 

General social science courses are frequently 
courses*in history. It is important that students 
should have a knowledge of world history; con- 
ceivably, a course in world history or in political 
history could be organized in such a way that 
they learn the essential facts and at the same time 
acquire the kinds of skills which are supplied by 
economics, sociology, and anthropology and ge- 
ography. I have never seen such a course; and 
believe that an effective approach for the one 
purpose would be relatively ineffective for the 
other. 

However, I think it has been indicated (for 
example in the University of Florida course in 
“American Institutions,”)* that a course in modern 


and Public Opinion (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1946), provides a fairly extensive introduction to the field. 
The best model for analysis of education as communication 
is to be found in D. Waples, B. Berelson, and F. R. 
Bradshaw, What Reading Does to People (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1940). 

8 The influence of Charles E. Merriam has been pre- 
dominant here. See his Systematic Politics (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1945), his Walgreen lectures, as 
yet unpublished, on ‘Physics and Politics,” and H. D. 
Lasswell’s Democracy through Public Opinion (Menasha, 
Wis.: George Banta Publishing Co., 1941). K. Mannheim’s 
Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction (London: 
K. Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd., 1940), represents 
an effort to make a policy analysis of problems of plan- 
ning; for policy analysis in more specialized fields, see 
Herbert A. Simon’s, Administrative Behavior (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1947), and my book now in preparation, 
tentatively entitled, “So You Want to Do Something 
About It.” 

#Skills in writing can, I judge, be taught usefully and 
effectively as part of a social science course, as witness 
“The Blended Curriculum” at Cleveland College. In any 
event, there are many aspects of writing skill which are 
not necessary for effective social science thinking; I once 
had an excellent paper on certain problems of grand strategy 
from a senior who made 248 errors of spelling and grammar 
in the first six pages. 

5 William G. Carleton, ‘tA Social-Science Comprehensive,” 
Journal of Higher Education, XVIII (March 1947), 128-34; 
170. 
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social and economic history, from the advent of 
the machine and the agricultural revolution, can 
transmit major social science skills, provided the 
emphasis is upon analysis of the forms of social 
change and the nature of social trends and the 
student is given practice in the application of ex- 
planatory concepts to unfamiliar material fre- 
quently. 

Some teachers think that an introductory social 
science course should concentrate on the frame- 
work of government. This material is altogether 
factual and legalistic and gives the student little 
additional “insight” or “power” with which to 
interpret the modern world; indeed constitution- 
mindedness in the United States would suggest 
that study of governmental structure by itself 
may do more harm than good. It is desirable that 
students know how city, state, federal, and 
United Nations governments operate; but there is 
little to be taught about the structure of these 
organizations, which cannot equally well be 
learned by independent reading. Consequently, it 
seems that students should be required to pass a 
qualifying examination on knowledge of govern- 
mental structure before admission to social science; 
those who have adequate reading skills and satis- 
factory study habits could pass such an examina- 
tion without having to waste teaching time in 
preparing them; and those who fail such an ex- 
amination need primarily to learn further skills 
in reading or to acquire better study habits. 

Finally, there is the problem of communicating 
methods of thinking and analysis — logic in the 
widest sense — skills in definition, the selection of 
hypotheses, techniques of verification, examina- 
tion of probabilities, apprehension of patterns. 
Elsewhere, Professor Thornton and I have argued 
that college could be much more fruitful than it 
is if this sort of logic were taught all students.® 
At present, few colleges require freshman work 
remotely similar to what we have proposed, so I 
have spent a good deal of time teaching most 
students scientific method. To a considerable de- 
gree, this can be done concurrently with the teach- 
ing of social science skills as such — for example, 


the nature of generalization can be illustrated by 
generalizations from the social sciences, the con- 
ception of the conceptual type” by the “economic 
man,” and so on. But the selection of problems 
and topics most suitable for teaching the logic of 
science is not the selection most suitable for 
teaching, say, an understanding of international 
relations or of ethnocentrism in the modern 
world. I do not know whether, in a social science 
course, students who have no prior background 
in logic should be taught logic predominantly or . 
social science predominantly; but I am sure the 
ideal curriculum would make logic a prerequisite 
to social science. 


Il 


In deciding what kind of course we should 
teach to whom, we are facing questions of policy 
and ethics. 

All teachers are, more or less, in the same 
situation. In stressing one particular aspect of his 
discipline, a biologist or physicist may be orienting 
his students toward one world-view or another. 

To illustrate the numerous policy questions in- 
volved in a thoroughgoing analysis of how to con- 
struct a social science course, let us take one preg- 
nant sentence. “General education,” it has been 
said, “has the responsibility of deliberately inter- 
rupting the continuity of the cultural tradition 
so that the individual may be emancipated from 
loyalty to ancient beliefs.” * This rests, of course, 
upon the argument that, since one of the troubles 
with our society is that so many people “know” 
so many things which aren’t so or aren’t so any 
more or are only partly so, we must make them 


6 R. A. Thornton and L. A. Dexter, “Cooperative Areas in 
the Physical and Social Sciences,” paper read at the Seventh 
Annual Conference of High School and Junior College 
Teachers of the Social Sciences, University of Chicago, 1947. 
Mimeographed copy available from me, Hobart College, 
Geneva, N. Y. 

7 Called by Max Weber “the ideal type.” A useful essay 
for teachers of social sciences is Howard Becker’s “Con- 
structive Typology in the Social Sciences,” in H. E. Barnes, 
H. Becker, and F. B. Becker (eds.) Contemporary Social 
Theory (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1940). 

8 The quotation is from L. K. Frank in The Social Fron- 
tier, III (1937), 173. 
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un-learn false and misleading beliefs. An example 
is provided by current doctrines of racial inferior- 
ity; the social scientist, in challenging them, 
necessarily makes some students unhappy and be- 
wilders others. 

So far, so good. Most readers of this journal 
unquestionably feel that the cost in human un- 
happiness of changing ideas about racial inferiority 
is worthwhile. However, if students -take what 
their teachers say about race seriously, and attempt 
to act upon it, they may get into trouble. 

We could list many similar explosive issues 
which arise when the social scientist adopts the 
viewpoint that “the function of introductory 
social science courses is, in very large part, to go 
as far as possible in making the student skeptical 
and aware of social relativity and of the bases or 
lack of them for their opinions.” ® Every teacher 
of social science must have had students who com- 
plain because the course upset and disturbed them. 
What to do about such a situation? 


The true Gods sigh for the cost and the pain, 
For the reed which grows nevermore again 
As a reed with the reeds in the river.1° 


The question is not necessarily whether to 


®Letter from Ithiel Pool, Hobart College. The difficulty 
arises because in making students aware of the lack of bases 
for their own opinions we also make them aware of the 
lack of bases for the opinions of their ‘elders and betters.” 
This necessarily leads them to get into trouble; a distin- 
guished scholar on being asked whether a beginning teacher 
should teach how to think or what to think replied, “Well, 
Socrates did the first, and they poisoned him; and Jesus 
did the second, and they crucified him.” Here again, if we 
foresee the difficulties, we can diminish them— it is fre- 
quently necessary to warn students against trying to apply 
newly learned views until they have thought through the 
full consequences of such action. 

An instance in which iconoclasm seems to have been 
relatively useless is the emphasis upon the teaching of evolu- 
tionary theory some thirty years ago. Many piously brought 
up young people suffered agonies, torn between school and 
science, which proclaimed Evolution, and church and home, 
which asserted Special Creation. This is the kind of conflict 
which those who regard adjustment as a goal would like to 
see avoided. And after all, how much difference did it make? 
As citizens, as church members, as students, does it hurt 
most of us to accept Adam and Eve? The belief that Ham’s 
misdeeds damned the Negro race is socially dangerous; but 
who is hurt by thinking that ‘tin Adam’s fall we sinned all”? 

10, B. Browning, “A Musical Instrument.” 


affront students by challenging their beliefs. It 
may be: how can their beliefs best be challenged? 
A teacher like Harry D. Gideonse of Brooklyn 
College or Read Bain of Miami University makes 
a forthright attack; does this achieve the best 
results? Perhaps, this approach is effective in lead- 
ing some students toward creative doubt and con- 
structive skepticism, while it simply hurts others. 

These problems are all policy problems. What 
consequences will follow if we do or do not do 
something? Granted that we can only achieve a 
limited number of results, what shall we aim for 
first? In terms of the particular set of beliefs 
which I hold it is worth running the risk of up- 
setting and bewildering students if, at the same 
time, they become less prejudiced against minority 
“racial” groups; but not worth bothering them 
about evolution. But this decision is not made 
because I think “the truth” about race is ab- 
stractly more important than “the truth” about 
evolution. It is made because I believe that peace- 
ful solution of international questions will be 
much easier if Anglo-American racial discrimina- 
tion is reduced, and because I believe the abolition 
of warfare is the most urgent social task before 
us. Were there a sudden change in the interna- 
tional picture, my attitude toward what should 
be taught about “race” would vary. I would be 
more inclined to agree with my conservative 
friends that it is wrong to try to persuade stu- 
dents, in effect, that their parents are wrong, on 
this issue. Even now, as compared with 1939, 
there has been a change in my emphasis. The 
same general intellectual skills are needed, of 
course, to see the errors of anti-Semitism and of 
discrimination against the Negro; nevertheless, 
anti-Semitism in 1939 was more important in the 
international picture, and Jim Crowism less; so I 
now choose illustrations from Negro-white rela- 
tions when I then would have chosen them from 
Jewish-Gentile relations, because there are usually 
some students who remember the illustrations, but 
not the abstract points — that is, with whom no 
transfer takes place. 

There are a large number of skills which might 
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be taught in an introductory social science course; 
not all of them can be taught in a year; and which 
ones should be taught is in part a matter of policy. 
For example, should we teach Keynesian economic 
theory or not? Policy at Yale, since Yale students 
will, on the average, be more concerned with 
national politics than most people, may dictate its 
inclusion. Whereas, I see no good reason for requir- 
ing home economics majors, taking a required 
course in social science at a state university, to 
spend time on this topic when there are many 
skills more useful in their personal and profes- 
sional life. 


Ill 


Further specification of the notion of skill and 
of the kinds of skill to be taught is needed. 

In an article published in the American Socio- 
logical Review, “Teaching Social Science as the 
Teaching of Skills,” 4 I dealt in a preliminary way 
with this issue; and now, in several articles, some 
written in collaboration with Professor Thornton 
and some independently, I am trying to make more 
precise my notions as to how skills should be 
defined, so consequently, for reasons of space, I 
shall not take up the matter here. However, it 
should be stressed that it is imperative that teach- 
ers clarify for themselves in each course what 
skills they want transmitted. They may very well, 
in terms of particular needs and abilities, find it 
desirable to individualize their specifications for 
particular students. I usually have some students 
whom I excuse from regular requirements and to 
whom I give special assignments. 


IV 


The most neglected and important skill or atti- 
tude that can be transmitted by a social science 
course is a deep, vital concern and awareness of 
social reality and the nature of the social world. 

It is evident that some teachers are far more 
successful than others in creating and communi- 
cating such a concern. There appear to be no 
studies which throw any light on why they are 
effective. Careful studies of a comparative nature 
are urgently needed in this area. Experimentation 


would also be helpful; quite possibly, the use or 
revision of literary materials for the purpose may 
help more than reading books written by profes- 
sional social scientists. It is sometimes argued that 
a classical education was a genuinely liberal educa- 
tion; if true, was it because some of the classical 
writers and the teachers who expounded them 
were able to communicate this awareness? 


Vv 
A unifying theme is absolutely essential. 
There are nine-and-sixty ways of constructing 
tribal lays 
And every single one of them is right. 

Had the exigencies of rhyme permitted niggling 
regard for accuracy, Kipling would have added 
to his poem ** “provided that any particular lay 
has a perceptibly organized pattern.” The ordinary 
survey course is not integrated. The student is 
exposed to a niblet of this and a droplet of that, 
without acquiring any mastery of anything. The 
only justification of this type of survey is that it. 
may enable departments to call a truce to squab- 
bles over importance. Any course should make 
sense to the student because he comes to see its 
purpose and justifiably feels a sense of growing 
intellectual power. If it is expedient that he be 
familiarized with the different fields of social 
science as such, lectures organized for that purpose 
and no other are recommended. 

The difference between the good history 
course — good, that is, as an introductory social 
science course — and the poor one is that in the 
good one the student gets an accurate picture of 
trends and acquires skill at trend-thinking and 
trend-analysis which he can apply to other situa- 
tions than those studied. There is a similar differ- 
ence between a good and a poor social problems 
course; the student may learn all the facts about 
housing, planning, taxation, warfare, without 
learning much about the analysis of social prob- 
lems as such; but a course in social problems can 
be integrated around the conception of social 


11 XI (1946), 146-50. 
12 R. Kipling, “In the Neolithic Age.” 
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interdependence, for instance, or toward the devel- 
opment of a technique for analyzing any social 
situation, and then become very valuable. 


VI 


Readings should be selected and revised in terms 
of their contribution to the integrated theme. 

The controversy over “great books” versus 
“textbooks” is relevant here. On the one hand we 
may argue that the context of discovery is rarely 
the best context of exposition because certainly 
the framework within which the discoverer or 
great philosopher works is not that of the under- 
graduate. On the other hand, the great philosopher 
or discoverer may have been hailed as such pre- 
cisely because of his ability to coordinate and 
integrate ideas which are ordinarily seen in 
isolation. In any event, in terms of the particular 
theme(s) of a particular course, it is always 
desirable to rewrite and select readings in such a 
way that ideas irrelevant to its purpose will not 
be introduced. If one decides to emphasize prac- 
tice in logical analysis of current problems, L. S. 
Stebbing’s unfortunately out-of-print Thinking 
to Some Purpose is a useful little book; but it 
would be helpful to put, in place of her references 
to the Spanish Civil War, examples clearer to 
1948 students. If one is trying to teach something 
about the theory of vested interests or the sociol- 
ogy of planning, there are valuable bits in the 
letters of Alexander Hamilton, which however 
are interlarded with references to the politics of 
the 1790’s, so that they would be far more cogent 
if rewritten with an eye to the particular purpose. 
Or some chapters of Thackeray’s Vanity Fair 
could be rewritten to illustrate the effects of 
industrialism and the triumph of the bourgeois 
spirit; but in their original form, they demand 
too much explanation to be readily comprehensible. 


VII 


The emphasis in a course should depend upon 
the following variables, at least: (a) students, 
(b) teachers, (c) curriculum, (d) external limita- 
tions, (e) external opportunities. 


The interests of any group of students vary 
from those of any other group and the skills 
which they need or find easy to learn are not just 
the same as those some other groups find easy to 
learn. Bright Puerto Rican youngsters have pre- 
dispositions which in significant respects differ 
from that of American university undergraduates. 
More emphasis upon speculative philosophy and 
the theory of values is almost inevitable when 
teaching them than when teaching engineering 
students on the continent. For the Puerto Ricans, 
one might place considerable stress on colonialism, 
little on racial discrimination. With physics ma- 
jors, one might spend extra time on the sociology 
of science, while with liberal arts students at 
American universities one might substitute Keyne- 
sian economic theory. 

The relationship of members of the group to 
each other within the college and classroom may 
be important. I feel reasonably sure that certain 
issues could not be discussed at Bryn Mawr simply 
because the typical Bryn Mawr girl has a much 
greater-than-average fear of “making a fool” of 
herself, because of the highly competitive relation- 
ship between Bryn Mawr students; whereas the 
same issues would be discussed with excitement 
at Rollins or Puerto Rico. However, in most 
colleges the teacher can plan in terms of a general 
like-mindedness because those who come and stay 
conform or are forced to conform to the same 
ethos. In larger universities, the situation might be 
met by collecting information about students 
through diagnostic tests, personnel records, and 
other means, and sectioning them accordingly. 
This would not necessarily mean putting the like- 
minded together. Sometimes, students of upper- 
class origin may learn more about “‘social reality” 
by discussion with students of lower-class origin, 
than by any amount of reading and listening to 
teachers. 

Such sectioning procedures might also be useful 
in selecting the right teachers for the right stu- 
dents. “Temperament” and “personality” play 
an important rdle here: there is no such thing as 
a good teacher abstractly, but only good teachers 
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for specific students. A group of particularly 
naive, very sensitive young girls might profitably 
be assigned to a mild, gentle, sympathetic man 
who would disgust a group of bright, intellectual- 
ly tough youngsters who could learn a good deal 
through challenge-and-response from a slightly 
sadistic, invigorating, rude scholar. 

It is futile to expect teachers to teach what 
they do not understand, and improbable that they 
will teach well what does not interest them. This 
precept seems obvious enough but is often violated. 
Course chairmen or faculty councils frequently 
ordain that such-and-such a subject should be 
taught without taking any pains to determine 
whether those supposed to teach it really grasp it 
themselves. It is not uncommon to note persons 
with training in other fields bewildered by eco- 
nomic theory or the notion of cultural lag in a 
general social science course. Evidently, orientation 
and in-service training is essential in interdisci- 
plinary courses. And in many cases, recommenda- 
tions for social science general courses made out 
by visiting firemen of one sort or another are 
rather useless, because they assume a much greater 
understanding and like-mindedness on the part of 
the staff than can in practice be expected. 

Frequently, discussion sections are assigned to 
teachers out of sympathy with or bored by the 
particular approach which the outline suggests. 
Often they skip over the work, reduce it to a drill, 
or otherwise make impossible the achievement of 
the effects the originator had in mind. This situa- 
tion may be met by stressing the need for an 
integrated, unified approach, and by devising ways 
and means of making the recalcitrants conscious 
of the relationship of the part to the whole. 
Parenthetically, here again the comparison with 
the theater applies. The production ought to have 
a unity; no individual actor should be permitted 
to reinterpret his réle. Actually, however, the wise 
director knows that vanity, stubbornness, and in- 
dividual abilities set considerable limits to what 
can be done; accordingly, he must modify his 
plans in terms of what he has to work with — 
never, however, sacrificing unity.'® 


Two examples of the way in which the ideal 
content may have to be modified as a result of 
considering teacher limitations will illustrate the 
point. There are many good reasons for in- 
cluding more geographical material in the social 
science general course than is customary; but 
most of us are completely ignorant of geog- 
raphy and can barely read maps. Or, for many 
groups of students, the best social science general 
course might be a culture-and-personality course 
of the sort now sometimes given as social psy- 
chology.’* But it is only safe to entrust such a 
course to men who can rigorously refrain from 
giving personal advice to perplexed and worried 
students. If a course in personality and culture 
becomes a clinic for amateur counseling it loses 
the intellectual values usually desired in a social 
science general course. 

Ideally, also, one should take advantage of the 
special abilities of teachers, just as of students. 
One group of teachers or one discussion group 
leader may be particularly well qualified to develop 
or communicate certain conceptions. For instance, 
if there is a man on the staff whose literary insight 
is such that he can use drama and poetry effec- 
tively, for purposes for which most of us have 
to be content with more pedestrian personality 
analyses or community studies, he should be en- 
courage —even if this means giving a different 
type of examination to his students from that 
which others receive.'* 


13 There are many teachers—and I have been among 
them — who have, so to speak, failed to give a good produc- 
tion of Abie’s Irish Rose, because they lament so continually 
that they are not cast in Lear. The ¢ypical social problems 
course can do some students some good, although it does 
not help them as much as an integrated social problems 
course could or a course organized around problems of 
culture-and-personality; but if the teacher fudges the 
whole thing or refuses to take it seriously, the waste is 
complete. 

14 The revision of Social Science II at Chicago beginning 
with the fall quarter 1947 will be of this type. 

15 Relevant in many ways to this article is my paper 
“Examinations as Instruments of, and Obstacles to, General 
Education,” read at the Seventh Annual Conference of 
High School and Junior College Teachers of Social Science, 
University of Chicago, 1947, The School Review, LV 
(November 1947), 534-41. 
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The other variables are relatively less important 
than the characteristics of teachers and students, 
but are often overlooked. In several instances, 
teachers have organized a well-planned social 
science course; but there were no lucid, coherent 
readings on some points which they wished to 
stress. Unless they chose to write something 
relevant themselves, they would have been better 
advised to choose other topics. Important as I 
think the sociology of knowledge ought to be for 
the social science general course, I would not dare 
to stress it, because there is no reference concern- 
ing it which I can confidently suggest to freshmen. 

The special interests and concerns of trustees 
or presidents may dictate what is suitably included 
or excluded; the presence of a manufacturer in 
the community who is willing to let his factory 
be shown to groups of students may slant the way 
in which we treat division of labor and the effects 
of industrialization, for field trips should always 
be integrally related to the main theme of the 
course. If the required course in English literature 
involves reading A Passage to India one set of issues 
(“the marginal man”) may most profitably be 
treated, whereas if Vanity Fair is compulsory an- 
other may best be stressed (the growth of the 
bourgeois spirit as a result of industrialization). 


Vill 


The kind of deductive and analytic examination 
of possibilities and hypotheses made here needs to 
be supplemented by careful, empirical studies, 
testing these and other hypotheses. 


This article, like most articles on educational 
problems, is written with avoidable uncertainty, 
because there is no background of analysis of con- 
crete cases to guide us. The hope for the future 
lies in the application of experimental or analytic 
methods to the study of general education. Such 
methods have been successfully applied to parallel 
areas of social science in recent years, notably the 
effects of communications and the attitudes of 
factory workers.'® 

This paper has been prepared upon the assump- 
tion that a general course in social science is a 
valuable aid to general education. Under many 
circumstances, this is probably true; but the as- 
sumption itself has on the whole been arrived at 
deductively and needs more careful analysis in 
terms of the concrete circumstances which par- 
ticular curriculum planners face than it sometimes 
receives. For example, the postwar crowding of 
colleges means that most instructors are unable to 
devote sufficient attention to individual students. 
Since the administrative problems involved in 
introducing a new course are far more numerous 
than in following an old system, it is probably 
unfortunate to endeavor to change from the old 
system of individual courses to a general course 
during the emergency; the result is likely to be 
confusion rather than education, because no one 
at present has time to deal with the difficulties 
created by the innovation. 


16 See the Public Opinion Quarterly for evidence on the 
first point and Applied Anthropology and W. Moore, Hu- 
man Relations in an Industrial Order, 1946, for demon- 
stration of the second. 





The Technique of ‘Group Discussion” in the College Class 


BY JOSEPH AXELROD 


IF WE WERE to believe the statements made by 
many college instructors about the courses which 
they teach, or the descriptions of courses given in 
many college catalogues, we would be led to sup- 
pose that a very large number of college teachers 
today are using in their classrooms a set of ped- 
agogical techniques that has come to be known 
as the “discussion method.” Actually, however, 
without further investigation, the only things we 
know about courses so described are that they do 
not operate on the basis of continual formal lec- 
turing, that the number of students is limited to 
fifteen, or twenty-five, or thirty-five, and that 
from time to time, some students in the group 
ask voluntarily to speak or are asked by the in- 
structor to speak. But the mere presence of these 
conditions — a small group and student participa- 
tion — by no means insures the use of those tech- 
niques which in my view constitute “group dis- 
cussion”; and it is the object of this article to 
distinguish that set of techniques from a number 
of other procedures now widely used in small 
college classes. 

In my own thinking about classroom proce- 
dures, I have come to regard all classroom methods 
that have any consistency as following one of five 
general patterns; let me indicate now the names 
by which, for convenience, I shall refer to these 
five sets of procedures: the formal lecture method, 
the /ecturette method, the recitation method (an 
important variant of which is the Socratic method 
modified for classroom use), the group conversa- 
tion method, and the group discussion method. 
It is this last set of procedures which I shall 


finally recommend for discussion classes which 
have as their aims those to which — in my view — 
general education is directed.* 

The last four of the methods which I have 
listed are generally conceived, by those who use 
them, as “discussion” methods; accordingly, the 
four sections which follow will take them up one 
by one. 

A word of explanation, however, must precede 
my general descriptions of these four patterns and 
the evaluative comments I shall make. The descrip- 
tions seek, among other things, to clarify the role 
of the instructor in the classroom — his relation- 
ship to the group — and to indicate the structure 
of a discussion session as it is determined by that 
relationship. The evaluative comments about this 
or that pattern are related to the aims which 
given patterns can — more adequately or less ade- 
quately — achieve. But the relationship between 
instructor and group may shift many times in 
the course of a discussion session; and now one 
aim, now another, may become dominant. Tech- 
niques change within the same hour as these other 
changes take place. The set of procedures which 
a given instructor actually uses may therefore 
combine characteristics of two or more of the 


1It must be stated that the recommendations I shall 
make here are based upon my own experiences with a variety 
of methods in the classroom. My findings are not based, 
except in a very limited sense, upon experimental data. 
There is at present a research project being undertaken by 
a group of faculty members in the College of the University 
of Chicago (consisting of Benjamin S$. Bloom, Benson E. 
Ginsburg, William O’Meara, Jay C. Williams and myself) 
which is collecting data on many aspects of the problem of 
discussion technique. 
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patterns I describe. Most instructors, however, I 
believe, follow dominantly one or another of these 
patterns. The reader must also keep in mind, in 
considering the descriptions, that when details are 
given for vividness or clarification, he is not to 
suppose them an essential part of the pattern. The 
categories are intended to be large ones and many 
variations are possible within them. 


I 


The lecturette method, as it normally operates 
in classes taught by sincere and often very com- 
petent teachers seems to follow roughly this pat- 
tern: The instructor begins a discussion unit by 
setting a problem before the group. He himself 
explains why the problem is significant. He him- 
self shows how an ability to solve this one problem 
is important for the solution of many problems 
similar to it. He ends these preliminary remarks 
by asking for a solution. Often a student will 
volunteer an answer; and often the volunteer will 
present an inadequate hypothesis. If a nonvolun- 
teer is called upon, the class is often faced with 
inarticulateness. After a few comments are made 
by students, the instructor begins his presentation 
of the solution — and students have come to ex- 
pect this; they look to the instructor for the 
answer. And for many of them, of course, there 
would seem to be no reason why this should be 
otherwise. His function, after all, they feel, is to 
tell them what the truth is. In the process of pre- 
senting his solution, the instructor may ask a few 
questions, pausing vaguely while several members 
of the class answer simultaneously. One of these, 
or several, is the right answer; the instructor re- 
peats what that answer is, and continues with his 
presentation. He often gets quite excited. If he is 
presenting the material well, most students will 
probably understand him quite well. Many of them 
will even, in some sense of the word, participate; 
they will, in their own minds, agree or disagree. 
Sometimes a student who disagrees raises his hand. 
He is recognized and voices his objection. The 
instructor answers that objection and asks if there 
are further questions. If there are, he answers 


them. This process may take place once or twice 
or several times in the course of one session. 

I shall not maintain that the lecturette method, 
as I have described it here, is not a good method. 
The point I wish to urge is that it is almost never 
the most appropriate method; and by “most ap- 
propriate” I mean “will most nearly attain the 
aims set up for the day’s work.” Let me demon- 
strate this point: 

1. For giving the students certain bodies of 
information which the instructor believes they 
ought to have, the use of a formal lecture or the 
assignment of a selected required reading would 
seem to be more appropriate. The formal lecture 
method is more appropriate for this purpose not 
only because it can yield the same results in less 
time, but, more importantly, because it makes 
clear to the student precisely what his role in the 
process (which is that of listener) is to be. I be- 
lieve this factor to be of great importance, for 
the lecturette method deceives the student. It pre- 
tends to engage the student’s active participa- 
tion —for it conceives of itself as a form of 
“discussion” — and it does of course occasionally 
engage the active participation of the more bold, 
for they are the ones who voice disagreement or 
ask questions; but it leaves many serious students 
in a quandary as to the role they are expected to 
play in the classroom, and it encourages the less 
serious to sit back and merely listen. 

2. For the presentation of a demonstration 
(where the instructor shows the students how to 
go about considering, and coming to a solution of, 
a certain kind of problem by actually considering 
and coming to a solution of some concrete prob- 
lem of that certain kind), then, again, the formal 
lecture would seem to be more appropriate. 

3. For ascertaining whether students do know 
the facts without which they cannot proceed in 
their thinking (facts to have been gathered from 
previous lectures or from assigned readings), it is 
obvious that the lecturette method is not at all 
appropriate. For such a purpose, the recitation 
method, as it shall presently be described, is more 
appropriate; but even this method, unless it is 
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to serve other purposes as well, is not as appro- 
priate as the short objective examination. 

4. For giving students practice and guidance 
in working out for themselves the kinds of prob- 
lems which, now and later, they must meet and 
will have to work out as mature individuals and 
as members of a social group, the lecturette meth- 
od is obviously entirely inappropriate. It may make 
the student aware of certain problems and of 
possible solutions to them; it may stimulate 
his thinking about them. But it does not require 
him to work out for himself any given problem, 
although it may give him the opportunity to do so. 
It cannot usually, therefore, give him the kind 
of guidance which would show him where, in his 
thinking, he has gone wrong and why he has gone 
wrong. 

If the foregoing remarks are taken as a whole- 
sale condemnation of the lecturette method, then 
I shall have been misunderstood. I have been main- 
taining that there are many college classrooms in 
which the lecturette method is the method dom- 
inantly used; that instructors using it, and their 
administrators, conceive that the technique used 
is a “discussion” technique; and that this method 
— it will become apparent — bears little resem- 
blance to, and achieves most educational aims far 
less adequately than, the set of techniques I have 
labelled the “group discussion method.” But my 
remarks about the lecturette method should not 
have led to the conclusion that I believe it should 
never be used. There are at least two teaching 
situations within a discussion unit in which it may 
very legitimately be used: (1) Some instructors 
may find it the most appropriate technique for 
preceding and serving as a preliminary stage to a 
unit of group discussion; it may, in other words, 
be used to set the problem before the students, to 
show its significance, and to arouse interest in it; 
it may even be used to suggest, at the very be- 
ginning, possible frameworks within which solu- 
tions to the problem may be found. (2) An in- 
structor will often, in the course of the discussion, 
want to impart certain information which the 
students do not have, and yet which, if students 


did have it, would lead more quickly to the de- 
fensible alternative solutions to the problems 
under discussion. In such a case, there seems to 
be no reason why the instructor cannot, in the 
middle of a discussion, hold a two or three minute 
lecturette. 

Sometimes, of course, an instructor is simply 
forced into the lecturette method for a short time; 
it just happens, sometimes, that there is nothing 
he can do to prevent it. My own observation seems 
to bear out the view, however, that the better the 
instructor’s technique in leading discussion is, the 
fewer the number of times he will be forced into 
lecturette. The description of what I am calling 
the group discussion method will indicate how it is 
possible for an instructor to avoid being forced 
against his will into the use of the lecturette 
technique. 


II 


Thus far, I have considered one method which 
is widely used in college classrooms that pass as 
“discussion groups”; I have attempted to describe 
its general pattern, to argue for its inappropriate- 
ness with respect to most educational aims, and to 
show, however, how in certain teaching situations, 
its occasional use would seem to be quite legitimate. 

A second procedure used in small college classes 
is one which I call the recitation method and 
which, when competently executed, follows this 
general pattern: The instructor usually begins by 
posing a “leader” question; this may be the large 
problem itself (“What is your interpretation of 
Hamlet?”) which will lead to a discussion of a 
first topic, or it may be a very specific question 
(“In what way does the first scene of Hamlet 
contribute to the quality that pervades the entire 
play?”) which will lead to a first topic. The ques- 
tions are usually then limited to specific points 
until the instructor feels the group is ready to 
make a general interpretive statement about a 
work or to state some general conclusion about 
matter outside a text — a statement to which pre- 
vious questioning has led, and one, presumably, 
which many students would not have been able 
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to make had they been asked the general question 
at the beginning of the session. Often the session 
ends without such a statement, but the instructor 
may still be satisfied with the session because he 
believes the answer to the problem has somehow 
emerged from the series of questions even if it 
has not been explicitly stated. As a general rule, 
the instructor evaluates answers (either by “yes” 
or “no” or some similar device, or by means of a 
follow-up question), or if he refrains from such 
evaluation, he underlines, by his rephrasing of an 
answer or by the content of his next question, 
what in a response is to be added to the solution 
which is slowly emerging. When the method is 
handled without skill, the questions asked (taken 
often from a list prepared in advance) bear no 
necessary relation to previous answers. Whether 
the method is handled skillfully or not, however, 
two characteristics of the general pattern are 
these: (1) the normal sequence of discussion is 
instructor-student-instructor-student with ques- 
tion-statement-question-statement and (2) ques- 
tions and statements are normally short — often 
a single phrase. When the method is most expertly 
used, it comes to have a third characteristic: the 
sequence of questioning is so contrived that stu- 
dents are led slowly and step by step (often with- 
out their perceiving it — and in the view of many 
instructors, it is most successful when the ‘“‘lead- 
ing” is least perceived) to ¢he correct solution for 
the large problem around which the discussion 
revolves; sometimes, however, this large problem 
is never actually “set” as a problem before the 
group. When the recitation technique reaches this 
high state, it is often referred to as the Socratic 
method — although there are admirers of Plato 
for whom this label is a misnomer. 

There are four objections I have to the use of 
this so-called Socratic method which make it, for 
me, inappropriate as a dominant classroom method 
—or, let me state more mildly and more ac- 
curately — make it less appropriate than the set 
of techniques I shall finally recommend. 

1. The first of my objections does not apply 
to all areas of general education. But it makes the 


Socratic method unacceptable in those areas in 
which there is no one generally agreed upon cor- 
rect solution to many of the problems treated 
(although an individual or a “school” or some 
other group may have arrived at an answer). 
When such a situation exists, the most appropriate 
method is one which provides for a systematic 
consideration of alternative solutions to a problem 
and which permits students (on the basis of a 
discussion in which proposed solutions are defended 
and attacked) to come to their own decisions. 
The instructor working through such a problem 
with his class cannot, except under very special 
circumstances, fancy himself a Socrates leading 
his students to the one correct solution. 

My second and third objections revolve around 
features of the method which can be avoided; but 
unfortunately the avoidance of one necessitates 
the presence of the other; so that although each 
can be avoided, both cannot at the same time be 
avoided. 

2. Unless the Socratic method is so radically 
modified for classroom use as to lose the essential 
features of that method, students will not usually 
know, except in a very general way, where the 
discussion is going. The instructor, of course, sees 
the whole plan in his own mind, stage by stage. 
The majority of students in the class, however, 
are not able to see the relationship of any one 
part of the discussion to the whole until the solu- 
tion is reached; and even then, they will see the 
course of the discussion as it has proceeded only 
if they have the initiative to review its stages for 
themselves, or if asked to do so by the instructor. 
I am maintaining, then, that a method which per- 
mits and encourages the student to ask “What is 
the relationship between the specific question we 
are discussing now and the large problem before 
us?” — and allows the student to see the answer 
at every point in the discussion (or if he does not 
see it, to interrupt the discussion and ask for the 
answer) —is better than a method in which the 
instructor must often say, though not perhaps in 
so many words, “I know you can’t see the con- 
nection now; it will become clear presently; but 
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tell me whether you would not agree that this and 
this is true.” 

3. If, however, the students are made to see 
where the discussion is going (thus avoiding the 
objectionable situation I have just pointed out) 
and can predict the solution to which they are 
being led, then, some of them, if they happen to 
disagree with that solution, will resist being led. 
Resistance will lead to argumentation — and, by 
the nature of the method, argumentation between 
instructor and student. But the frequent occur- 
rence of such argumentation is not desirable be- 
cause (1) it removes a possibility for wider stu- 
dent participation (since a situation in which two 
students disagree is preferable to one in which it 
is the instructor and a student disagreeing) and 
(2) it influences on nonrational bases the conclu- 
sions to which students themselves come: many 
students will unthinkingly accept the view offered 
by an instructor because he is the instructor; and 
some students will just as irrationally oppose the 
position held by the instructor because he is the 
instructor. If, however, he is not forced (and I 
have been maintaining that the Socratic method 
does force him) to take the position of leading 
proponent on one side of a question, but is per- 
mitted by his general method to elicit alternative 
views from students and to call upon them for a 
defense of their positions (and upon other students 
for criticisms of that defense), then there is 
nothing intrinsic to his method which will make 
him do most of the talking himself or which 
will, because he is the instructor, either elicit un- 
thinking approval of students or arouse antago- 
nism. I shall try presently to show how much 
better a discussion can be when the instructor 
maintains for the most part the role of arbiter, 
of clarifier, of guide, rather than of actual partic- 
ipant in the argument itself. 

4, My last objection is the most serious of all. 
Unless the Socratic method is so radically modified 
for classroom use as to lose the essential features 
of that method, it cannot attain, as successfully 
as the technique I shall finally recommend, the 
aim of giving the students practice and guidance 


in working out for themselves the kinds of prob- 
lems which later they will be meeting and will 
be called upon to work out without guidance. For 
the Socratic method, as it is generally conceived 
for classroom use, seems to stress the instructor’s 
job of leading his group to a solution. And stu- 
dents often reflect this attitude; they come to 
regard the class discussion as a process in which 
they are required to consider the questions asked 
of them, answer them seriously, and see how, if 
they agree that certain things are true, such and 
such a solution must be the correct one. Since, 
then, students subjected to this method are not 
made to feel that they are required to work out 
for themselves their own solution to a problem 
(even though it may be true that an instructor 
may ask them to do so), but will anticipate, and 
justifiably so, being led to the solution by the 
instructor, they will never know —the majority 
of them — if they are able to apply independently 
the skills the instructor is trying to teach. 

These then are my objections to the Socratic 
method as the dominant method in class discus- 
sion. There would seem to be no question, how- 
ever, that occasional, or even frequent, Socratic 
questioning of students is an excellent procedure. 
But as a general pattern — leading students from 
conclusion to conclusion until they see ¢he solution 
to a large problem —I consider it to be inferior 
to the method I shall presently recommend. 


Ill 


In addition to the lecturette and the recitation 
(with its significant variant, the modified So- 
cratic) methods, there is one other method we 
must consider which seems to be used frequently 
in certain types of colleges. This I call “group 
conversation.” 

In my treatment of the lecturette and the reci- 
tation in the preceding two sections of this article, 
I began by setting forth the pattern which an 
instructor using these methods roughly follows. 
In the case of group conversation, it is impossible 
for me to set forth a pattern. There is none. That 
is what characterizes this technique — it is hap- 
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hazard, unsystematic. It is like the usual conversa- 
tion in the parlor. No plan is made; a topic is 
discussed whenever any member of the group 
feels impelled to say something about it; it is not 
discussed systematically or exhaustively —a new 
topic is begun whenever anyone wishes to change 
the subject. The instructor takes his major tasks 
to be these: to keep the discussion going by sug- 
gesting new topics whenever the group runs dry, 
and to keep the discussion from going too far 
afield. 

One may perhaps most briefly (and quite ade- 
quately, I believe) evaluate this procedure by 
saying that whatever emerges from it of worth to 
the student comes — to a far greater degree than 
is the case in the other possible procedures — from 
completely extrinsic factors; and that, consequent- 
ly, a “group conversation” may in some cases be 
of immense value, and in other cases, an almost 
complete waste of time. As a constant teaching 
procedure, it would seem unnecessary to present 
here the arguments that could be adduced against 
it. 


IV 


The method I should like to recommend as 
most appropriate for discussion groups on a col- 
lege level — as superior to those I have been de- 
scribing — is a complex method I have chosen to 
call the “group discussion method.” 

I have said, without qualification, that it is 
most appropriate. Implicit in this judgment, of 
course, is the view I hold about the aims of a gen- 
eral education. I shall not here restate that view 
at length,? but will merely indicate my agreement 
with those educators who contend that general 
courses in a college program should not have as 
their primary aim the imparting of a body of facts, 
but the development of certain skills in the stu- 
dents who submit themselves for this training and, 
further, that the particular skills which are to 


2A statement may be found in the Proceedings of the 
Annual Conference on Reading held at the University of 
Chicago, 1947 (compiled and edited by William S. Gray), 
pp. 5-10. Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 64, 
University of Chicago Press. 


be developed are those by the use of which stu- 
dents are enabled, now and especially in their 
future lives, to solve the multitude of problems 
which in all areas of activity are and will be con- 
fronting them — problems which they must meet 
as individuals and as members of a social group. 
It is clear that training for the solution of prob- 
lems must of course entail the imparting of what- 
ever information is necessary in order to solve 
this or that problem; but it is just as clear that 
the acquisition of a body of facts cannot be pri- 
mary, for the solution of each specific problem 
will involve a different set of facts, and the solu- 
tion of certain specific future problems will in- 
volve sets of facts which do not yet exist. General 
education, then, must consist primarily of practice, 
under guidance, in solving a large number of 
different kinds of problems; and if these are care- 
fully selected by those who plan curricula, the 
student will emerge from this training with a 
large body of general information as well. 

It is particularly to the end briefly stated here 
that the “group discussion method,” which we 
are now ready to consider, is more appropriate 
than any other I have thus far discussed. 

Let me describe the pattern which this set of 
procedures follows. 

At the beginning of a unit of discussion (a unit 
would cover one to ten or more fifty-minute dis- 
cussion periods), three things are done: the prob- 
lem of the entire unit is set before the students; 
they are made aware of its significance — why 
they are being asked to consider it at all; a plan 
is drawn up by the group, or given to it, which 
lists the topics (preferably in question form) that 
ought to be covered in an adequate consideration 
of the problem and which indicates the sequence 
in which these questions might be taken up by 
the group. 

These three steps may be performed by the in- 
structor himself through the lecturette method, 
if he wishes to use it. There is an advantage, how- 
ever, in abandoning lecturette after the first step 
and asking the group to show the significance of 
the problem. For if the students themselves, habit- 
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ually, at the beginning of each unit of discussion 
(and at intervals during the discussion unit itself) 
are called upon to speak to this question — and 
if, further, they are told, even before the first 
unit is begun, that this will be the general pro- 
cedure, then, as part of their preparation for class, 
they should be asking themselves why the problem 
has been included in the course and in what way 
a consideration of it will benefit them. 

The third step of the initial stage of a discus- 
sion unit is, as I have indicated, the presentation 
or the drawing up of a plan for the whole unit. 
I have already made the point, in my criticism of 
the Socratic method, that a discussion is a better 
one when the student knows, at each point, exact- 
ly where the group is and the general direction 
in which it is going. It is the purpose, then, of 
such a plan and of frequent references to it to 
make the students aware of what the course of 
the discussion has been and is to be. The instructor 
may present his own plan by lecturette, but, again, 
it seems advantageous to throw this question to 
the group. In most cases, they will not be able 
to work out a plan for themselves, but with 
alternative paths suggested by the instructor and 
under his guidance, a satisfactory plan can be 
arrived at. The advantage of making the plan a 
joint enterprise pursued by instructor and stu- 
dents is obvious. It helps create the frame of mind 
that must be present if each member is to con- 
sider himself part of a group pursuing a common 
inquiry; it sets the tone, in other words, for an 
atmosphere in which general participation will be 
encouraged, for each member of the group must 
feel part of the responsibility for the success of 
the discussion unit. 

The plan which is drawn up need not of course 
be slavishly followed. The group should feel free 
(and the instructor must make this clear) to 
modify it, if in the light of one or two discussion 
sessions some member is able to convince the rest 
that another order, or the insertion of an addi- 
tional topic would better attain the desired end. 
Yet, while the plan should not be slavishly fol- 
lowed, the group must keep clearly in mind what 


their plan is. And it is one of the tasks of the 
instructor, as discussion leader, to refer to it 
when necessary, to decide when a topic has been 
adequately covered or when the time proportionate 
to its importance has been spent on it; and when 
it becomes necessary to move on, the instructor 
may himself, through lecturette, supply the transi- 
tion to the next topic, or better still, whenever it 
can be done, he may ask a member of the group 
to summarize the topics so far covered and to in- 
troduce the next one. Often it is found that the 
question raised by one topic cannot be answered 
until a second topic (not on the original plan) 
is discussed; in that case, discussion on the one 
topic is suspended until the second topic is suffi- 
ciently treated to permit a return to the first one. 
But whenever this happens, the group is made 
aware of it. 

In the group discussion method, then, members 
of the class discuss not only the problem before 
them, but consider also how a group of people 
ought to discuss such a problem. 

Once the initial stages are completed, discus- 
sion on the first topic is begun. If there are certain 
factual questions that must be cleared up before 
discussion can really get under way, the instructor 
may of course, in as informal a manner as possible, 
use the recitation technique. But once the prob- 
lem is set, its significance shown, the plan drawn 
up, and certain pieces of information established, 
the instructor assumes more rigorously his role as 
arbiter and clarifier. 

If a given student expresses a hypothesis on the 
specific topic under discussion, the instructor does 
not immediately (and in many cases not at all) 
pass judgment on the hypothesis. His first job is 
to understand what the hypothesis is and to make 
sure other members of the group understand it. 
He may say, “Do I understand your point? Are 
you saying that . . .” and then restate the point 
in terms that will be clear to other members of 
the group. Or, after student X has presented his 
answer to the question raised by the topic, the 
discussion may run this way: 
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Instructor: Miss Y, is X’s point clear to you? 

Student Y: Yes, I think so. 

I: Could you restate it? 

Y: Yes, Mr. X is saying that... etc. 

I (to X): Is that an adequate statement of the point 

you were making? 
This last statement of the instructor should event- 
ually become unnecessary if in this situation, 
which occurs over and over again in the course of 
a discussion in which this method is used, the 
student in the position of Mr. X is directed to 
take up as soon as the student in the position of 
Miss Y has finished, with either “Yes, that is 
essentially my point” or “No, you have misunder- 
stood.” 

Often the student’s statement of his position is 
ambiguous but the instructor may know what the 
student wants to say; in such a case, the instructor 
may say, “I wonder if your point could be more 
clearly put; you see, as you’ve expressed it, it 
could mean such and such, but I assume that isn’t 
what you mean” thus forcing the student to ex- 
press his point more exactly. Always, the instruc- 
tor treats seriously (and encourages members of 
the group to do so) any point that is expressed 
with serious intention, no matter how inadequate 
or inaccurate it may be. For if he does not do so, 
he will discourage the student who is the butt of 
his ridicule— and others in the group — from 
further participation. 

In the discussion so far, then, a question has 
been posed and an answer has been given. The 
instructor has passed no judgment, nor has he 
yet permitted other students to agree or disagree; 
he has not yet asked for evidence supporting or 
for evidence against the stand. He has been con- 
cerned with his own understanding of the position 
the student is taking and he has been trying to 
make each member of the group aware of the fact 
that no evaluation of the student’s position is pos- 
sible (for it is the students themselves who will 
be called upon to make that evaluation) unless 
they have clearly understood what that position is. 

When, then, student X has made a response and 
what he means is made clear, the instructor may 
turn to student Z and ask whether he agrees. If 


this sequence is followed habitually, students will 
come to understand that they cannot sit back 
while some student presents a point, expecting that 
the instructor will point out what is right about 
it and what is wrong; they will come to realize 
that they must weigh carefully what each member 
of the group is saying. But they will perform this 
step only if the instructor’s technique requires it 
of them. 

If student Z indicates disagreement, then the 
instructor may take one of two paths. He may 
ask Z first what the grounds of disagreement are, 
and only after these are clear does he permit Z to 
present a statement of his own position. Or he 
may first allow Z to present his own position and 
then ask him, ‘Well, how does the statement you 
have made disagree with X’s?” The object of this 
procedure is to make clear whether or not there is 
real disagreement (for the disagreement often 
turns out to be a disagreement in the terms of 
formulation), and if so, what the precise point of 
that real disagreement is. At the beginning, the 
instructor will constantly have to point out the 
exact procedure a disagreeing student must take. 
After a while, if the pattern here described has 
been consistently followed by the instructor, stu- 
dents will, for the most part, follow this pattern 
without having to be asked at each stage to do so. 
Again, the instructor is concerned not only with 
guiding a student in his thinking about a given 
issue; he is also concerned with teaching the 
student how rational beings ought to go about 
discussing an issue. 

Now if it should turn out that the disagreement 
is only a question of formulation but that essen- 
tially the two students do agree and if Z is led to 
see that this is the case (and, incidentally, Socratic 
questioning on the part of the instructor of both 
X and Z may be an appropriate procedure here, 
so that Z is finally forced to retract his first 
statement, “I disagree with the view put forth 
by X”), then X and Z may be encouraged, if it 
seems profitable to do so, to argue about whose 
formulation is better. If this occurs, students are 
to be made to address directly the person they are 
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arguing with. (The instructor tries to form this 
habit in them by replying, when he is the one the 
student addresses, in some such way as “Are you 
disagreeing with me about this point, or with 
Mr. X?”) Other members of the class may or may 
not be encouraged to enter the argument, depend- 
ing upon its importance, the time spent on it, and 
their willingness. The instructor is in a position 
to control the situation completely; he may stop 
the argument at any point, or may even prevent 
it, if he wishes, by saying “Well, X and Z are in 
fact saying the same thing, but I think myself 
that Z’s formulation is a little better because. . . .” 

We have considered, then, ways of handling a 
discussion situation in which a difference is asserted 
but turns out to be only on a verbal level. Often, 
however, the disagreement between X and Z will 
be a real one. In such a case, the instructor may, 
if he wishes, allow X and Z to argue it out, each 
presenting a defense and attempting to answer 
the other’s objections. But since the instructor 
wishes to get as great a participation as possible 
from the whole group, it seems better for him at 
this point to turn to student A and ask him 
whether he agrees with X or with Z or whether 
he disagrees with both of them. If A agrees say, 
with X, the instructor may ask him to present 
a defense of X’s position. It must be noted that if 
the instructor adopts the procedure of turning to 
a third student after two others have voiced con- 
flicting stands, then neither of those two is called 
upon immediately to present a defense of the 
positions they have taken, although each of them 
has probably given some defense in his original 
statement. 

Suppose, however, that A has no opinion on the 
matter. There are a number of paths the instructor 
takes in such a case. The one, it seems to me, that 
would be least frequently justified is to turn from 
A to another student. The particular path pur- 
sued will of course depend upon the kind of stu- 
dent A has in the past proved himself to be, the 
degree to which the group as a whole seems to be 
grasping the meaning of the question under dis- 


cussion, etc. One way of proceeding, after A’s 
initial answer, might be: 

Instructor (to A): But you do understand the question 
before us now, is that right? 

A: Yes. 

I: Would you restate what that question is. 

A restates it. 


I: And do you understand the positions that wece taken 
by X and Z? 


Another way might be: 


Instructor (to A): You just don’t feel prepared to take 
a stand on this question, is that right? 

A: Yes. 

I: Is that because this is a question you didn’t even con- 
sider before it was brought up in class today? 

A: I guess so. 

I: Well, perhaps you had good reason. Do you think this 
question is really relevant, or not? 


A third way might be: 


Instructor (to A): But you do clearly see, A, do you 
not, the positions taken by X and Z and the difference 
between them? 

A: Yes, I think so. 

I: Well, do you think other positions on this same ques- 
tion are possible? Could you state for us a position — with- 
out yourself necessarily believing in it or that you would 
be prepared to defend — that would be different from either 
the one taken by X or the one taken by Z? 


But let us suppose that A, when originally 
asked, says that he has a third hypothesis — that 
he agrees with neither X nor Z. Once his hypothesis 
is clarified, the course the instructor takes depends 
upon the importance of the question. If it is im- 
portant enough, he may jot down on the black- 
board brief statements of the three hypotheses 
(or however many there are) asking of X, Z, and 
A, as he does so, whether he is representing their 
positions accurately. If this is the kind of problem 
that has a large number of alternative possible 
solutions, the instructor may even elicit additional 
ones, adding to the ones already on the blackboard 
brief statements of those which are really different. 
The instructor may, in this process, suggest a 
hypothesis with which he may or may not agree 
(telling the group that it is not necessarily his own 
hypothesis but is one “which has been given”) if 
it should happen that a provocative one or the 
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one considered most valid by the instructor should 
not have been suggested by the students. 

The alternative hypotheses, as they appear on 
the blackboard, are then considered by the group; 
evaluations are encouraged; objections are raised by 
some students and answers given to them by ad- 
herents of the hypothesis attacked. One or more 
of the hypotheses will undergo modification. Some 
of the hypotheses may be found indefensible; 
their adherents are encouraged to retract them, 
and if so, they are removed from the board. It is 
not, however, the object of the discussion to 
remove all but one of the hypotheses — though 
this may sometimes happen; it is rather the object 
of the discussion to make the student aware of 
what the alternative stands on a question are, to 
give him some notion of how well they can with- 
stand attack, to encourage him to make (or 
select) his own answer on the basis of the delib- 
erations of his classmates and himself. If this 
method is continually used, the students will not 
expect the instructor to give the answer. I am 
not maintaining, certainly, that the instructor 
should never present the solution he believes to 
be correct; but where there is no one generally 
agreed upon answer, the instructor’s view of the 
solution ought to be given at the very end of the 
discussion unit or in private conference after the 
question has been discussed in class. 

We have been considering the general pattern 
which the instructor follows for each major 
question taken up within a unit of discussion ses- 
sions. The way in which the reader (if he is a 
teacher, and if his classes are of discussion size) 
will adapt the pattern to his own particular 
situation depends, of course, upon the area in 
general education with which he deals, his own 
capacities, and the maturity of his students. 

It might be well to indicate now how con- 
tinuity may be maintained from one discussion 
session to the next within the same unit. The 
device is a simple one. Students are told during 
the first week of the course (as part of the in- 
formation given to them, preferably both in 
mimeographed form and by lecture, about the 


procedures to be followed in the classroom) * that 
at the beginning of each discussion session, the 
first student who is called upon to speak must 
take it as his task to tell the group what the large 
problem they have been considering is, what the 
topics that have so far been covered in discussion 


3 Not to present a model, but by way of illustration, I 
should like to reproduce here some of the points which 
I give to my students in mimeographed form at the be- 
ginning of the course: 


1. Try to learn everybody’s name so that you can con- 
veniently refer to what other students have said or to 
some position they hold. When your remarks are of this 
nature, speak directly to the person whose views you are 
commenting on. 


2. Let us all treat seriously — indeed, sympathetically, 
whenever we can—any comment that is seriously given. 
If you disagree with a classmate, you will want to show 
why you think his assertion is inadequate or inaccurate or 
irrelevant; but we will all want a spirit of good fellowship 
to pervade the discussion. 

3. It is not always necessary to wait for recognition 
from me in order to speak; that is, you may speak right 
out if the moment is appropriate. But, it need hardly be 
said, we shall all want to observe the common courtesies. 


4. We shall try to pause frequently to find out where 
we are in a discussion and where we think we are going. 
If this is not clear to you at any point, it is your respon- 
sibility to interrupt and say so. 

5. Generally, you will want to follow an assertion you 
make with the evidence supporting it, except in cases when 
you are presenting your general position where we may ask 
you to delay your presentation of evidence until we are 
absolutely clear on what your stand is. 


Nevertheless, although I or some other member of the 
group will probably ask you to defend any point you are 
positive about, you may, at times, want to present for our 
consideration a point which you are not prepared to de- 
fend. As long as you believe such comments will contribute 
to the thinking of the whole group on the question under 
discussion, it is all right to make them, but they must be 
prefaced with some such remark as: “I am not prepared to 
defend this statement but... .” or “This idea just occurred 
to me a minute ago and I have not yet had time to think 
it through” or even “I can’t find any evidence at all for 
this; but I wonder if anyone here has considered this pos- 
sibility and found evidence.” 


6. Let us not spend too much discussion time over such 
things as verbal differences; if that is the only point of 
difference between two students who think they disagree, 
let us try to discover it immediately; then decide on some 
common definition, and continue the discussion on that 
basis. 


7. There may be some among us who will be stubbornly 
unwilling to retract some point they have made and will 
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are, and what the point was at which the group 
was interrupted by the bell at the end of the 
preceding session. Every student, then, is to come 
prepared to make such a statement— this is part 
of his preparation for each class session. At first, 
of course, the instructor will begin the session by 
calling upon a student and asking this question. 
After a time, the instructor begins by asking, 
“Mr. X, what is the question we take up at the 
beginning of every discussion session?” After it 
has become habitual, the instructor begins each 
session by calling upon a student and saying sim- 
ply, “Mr. X, will you begin the discussion today.” 

It may help clarify the description I have been 
giving of the “group discussion method” if I end 
by listing briefly the major aims to the attain- 
ment of which a unit of discussion sessions con- 
tributes: 


want to prolong discussion unnecessarily. Let us all be will- 
ing to say, when necessary, some such thing as, “Well, that 
was a factor I hadn’t taken into consideration —I with- 
draw my hypothesis.” Remember that you are not engaged 
in discussion to win arguments but to arrive at the most 
defensible solution to the problem under discussion, and 
above all, to learn how to think through the kinds of prob- 
lems the course takes up so that you may be able to do so 
later on without guidance. 


To make students aware of a given problem 
and of its significance. 

To make students aware of the considerations 
which must be made in order to arrive at a solu- 
tion to the problem. 

To require students to think through the prob- 
lem and work out a solution which, in class, they 
will be prepared to present and defend. 

To give students the opportunity to present the 
solution which they have worked out, to argue 
in its support and to answer objections to it; and 
to encourage them to modify their original solu- 
tions in the light of those objections and in the 
light of other proposed solutions. 

To enable students to see, through the modifica- 
tions they find themselves forced to make, how 
their original thinking on the issue has been inade- 
quate and where the inadequacies lie. 

To teach students, through actual practice, the 
art of discussing an issue with others on a rational 
basis: to give them practice in interpreting ac- 
curately another person’s position and in evaluat- 
ing that position soundly; to inculcate in them 
the attitude that the best solution (even if it is 
an opponent’s) is a greater end than victory in an 
argument. 
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IT Is A revealing commentary on higher education 
in America that courses in the arts occupy a 
minor réle in general education. Although the cur- 
ricula of most colleges and universities include of- 
ferings both in history of art and in studio courses, 
they do not occupy a place in college programs 
comparable to the sciences, the social studies, or 
languages. The arts are not, except in unusual 
instances, considered of particular importance in 
the college curriculum. 

In making these statements, it is not overlooked 
that there has been considerable development in 
the art areas in colleges and universities within 
the last two decades due largely to a growing 
demand for art understanding and knowledge. 
As if in response to some great need, increasing 
numbers of students have enrolled for courses in 
departments of art. This same phenomenon is 
occurring also in programs of adult education, 
grown-ups responding in the same manner as 
young adults. It is also significant that during the 
war, when the energies of personnel in the armed 
services were directed toward military duties 
rather than civilian pursuits, innumerable groups 
of men and women all over the world came to- 
gether to draw, sketch, paint, or listen to music. 
There has been in this country a healthy upsurge 
of interest in the arts. 

Colleges and universities have, in general, re- 
sponded favorably to this demonstration of interest 
on the part of students by providing more courses 
and facilities and enlarging staffs. But the fact re- 
mains that, in spite of these developments, the arts 
as areas of higher education are still isolated. For 
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those students who insist on a course, or courses, 
they are available. Past that, arts programs have 
made little impress; they are considered as an 
available field of instruction for those individuals 
who want contact with areas of experience involv- 
ing emotions as well as the intellect. The arts? 
are far from being considered as a component of 
higher education; they are an auxiliary. 

The virtuai exclusion of arts courses from the 
education of all but interested students is, it 
would seem, impossible to justify. Liberal arts 
programs, as pursued by a large percentage of our 
college students, are not especially liberal, nor do 
they include the arts. In any study of historic 
periods, the arts are revered as expressions of those 
periods, as embodying ideals, hopes, and aspira- 
tions, as being a most insightful source of knowl- 
edge about times and peoples. The rdle of the 
artist and artisan is accepted as a natural one in 
those dead and remote times that we envy and 
admire. Yet, at the same time, the place of the 
artist in contemporary society is viewed with 
suspicion and art, as a type of experience for all 
people, is only infrequently considered to be of 
consequence. 

There are many reasons for the present low 
regard for the arts in our colleges. Important 
among them is the fact that ours is a Puritanic 
culture in which all forms of emotional expression 
are looked upon as being unnecessary or morally 


1In this article, the term “art” is given the same meaning 
as in most college programs, that is, as referring to the 
field of the graphic and plastic arts which involve such 
areas as painting, sculpture, architecture, ceramics, indus- 
trial design, and the like. Briefly, it includes the visual arts. 
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dangerous. Reinforced by our materialism, we have 
excluded the artist from a normal place in society 
and kept him from exerting the influence needed 
from the arts on the development of a culture. 

A closer look at our own situation will supply 
further illustration. We have produced, in this 
country, a civilization of high technological devel- 
opment of which we are excessively proud, yet the 
cultural implications of this development are 
feared and distrusted —even abhorred. We are 
suffering from cultural schizophrenia, a grave 
neurosis which we are doing little to cure. In fact, 
we turn our backs on our cultural ills by evoking 
solutions which common sense should tell us 
would never be satisfactory; we attempt to solve 
twentieth century problems with eighteenth or 
nineteenth century answers. The result is artistic 
chaos. 

But such has not always been the case in this 
country. The eighteenth century was a period of 
considerable cultural integration. The congruence 
of all the art forms (the Puritan fathers errone- 
ously thought they had excluded art), their sim- 
plicity and directness, their close relation to the 
life and beliefs of the times produced houses, 
furniture, paintings, and other articles of use 
which charm and delight us and to which we 
point as models for emulation. In our nineteenth 
century period of development and expansion our 
energies were directed toward subduing a con- 
tinent, toward discovering and exploiting our re- 
sources, toward taking our place, albeit unwilling- 
ly, as a world power. Perhaps it is only natural 
that the arts should have assumed a subordinate 
role— but we are at the present time paying 
heavily for that unfortunate development in our 
cultural history. 

Yet in building up our country it was neces- 
sary to give form to the millions of homes and 
churches we built, and to the automobiles and 
radios we developed. For many of these new forms 
the design was left largely to chance. Most artists 
and artisans, and they must assume their share of 
the blame for the present sorry state of the arts, 
were also fearful of the machine and unwilling to 


accept it. So, distrustful of the aesthetic implica- 
tions of our own culture we turned for solutions 
to periods long since dead, which had produced 
honest or vital expressions, works with the qual- 
ities we longed for yet denied ourselves. In all art 
fields, observable especially in the “mother of the 
arts,” architecture, we went through a series of 
stylistic revivals, a fearful period of cultural dis- 
honesty from which we are only now emerging. 

Early in the nineteenth century the Greek Re- 
vival dotted the eastern part of our country with 
porticoed houses, churches, and banks, with deli- 
cate details and low-pitched, leaky roofs. Our 
romanticism found expression in the Gothic Re- 
vival which followed and medieval tracery was 
spread indiscriminately over gables and porches, 
lamp posts and weather vanes. During our venture 
into imperialism, the classical style again seemed 
appropriate (this time Roman) and _ banks, 
orphanages, and schools all were made to look like 
Roman temples. The Chicago Exposition of 1893, 
that grand pastiche of classical columns and 
cornices, represented the victory of a stifling 
eclecticism over a growing movement for honesty 
in architecture, as championed by Louis Sullivan, 
and for another fifty years which were unsur- 
passed in scientific and technological advances we 
tried to make skyscrapers look like classical tem- 
ples or medieval cathedrals, our steam-heated 
houses like half-timbered cottages. 

That eclecticism should have persisted so long 
is a tribute to our unwillingness to face facts. 
The growing realization of its own futility is sig- 
nificantly shown in the growing speed with which 
revivals succeeded each other; its final bankruptcy 
culminating in the taste of the 1920’s, when all 
the cultures of the world were available to us as 
clothing for our artistic nakedness, and we built 
Italian villas next to Tudor country houses (on 
sixty-foot lots) but were careful to install good 
plumbing and to include plugs for the bridge 
lamps and the vacuum sweeper. 

There were other aspects of this eclecticism. 
The new and powerful moneyed families, sensing 
their spiritual timidity and poverty, attempted to 
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remedy this void by the purchase and importation 
of pictures, sculptures, rooms, and even whole 
houses from the “great” periods in art. That their 
taste was excellent, or that they followed good 
advice, is amply shown by American museums 
which have fallen heir to most of the large private 
collections thus assembled. The entire nineteenth 
century and much of the twentieth was a gigantic 
and unsuccessful experiment in cultural trans- 
plantation. 

Paralleling this acquisition of culture through 
expensive purchase of acknowledged masterpieces 
was a lively interest in art at lower economic 
levels. Never have paintings been reproduced in 
such quantity or distributed so widely as testified 
by the enormous quantities of steel engravings 
which clutter our attics and second-hand book 
stores. A considerable portion were reproductions 
of the works of “accepted” periods but there 
were many of the works of contemporary artists, 
the great quantities matched only by the com- 
monness of subject and treatment. The all-time 
nadir in taste was, it is hoped, reached at that 
time. But it is important to observe that even 
though the creative art was, during the nineteenth 
century, denied a place in the mainstream of 
development, there was, nevertheless, a demon- 
stration that art was needed by people and that 
they would purchase it and surround themselves 
with it. The misfortune was that the worship 
of the art of previous periods precluded the ac- 
ceptance of vital contemporary work and led to 
a demand for inferior or dishonest work. 

It was against such a background as this that 
most American colleges and universities were 
founded. A people who felt that all that was good 
in art had been done would not, obviously, give 
the arts a position of importance in the programs 
of these new institutions. The future of life seemed 
to reside in the sciences, not in art. 

Visually, most of our college campuses reflect 
this point of view. An agglomeration of materials 
and styles, they represent a hopeless struggle 
through a series of dishonest acts to find the 
solution to problems they would not face. At 


length, when even the faculties and alumni could 
not endure the visualization of their own cultural 
beliefs, a choice was made among the many pos- 
sible dishonesties, and a “style” was chosen, 
Gothic, maybe, or Classical or Colonial, depend- 
ing upon such things as the taste of the most 
generous donor, or the style of the largest or most 
noticeable existing building. Being limited to one 
style, architects have found it easier to improve 
the appearance of the fast-growing collegiate in- 
stitutions, and the rough-and-tumble competition 
of styles in the old parts of the campus is now 
replaced with a more refined, though generally 
tasteless, congruence in the newer sections. 

But there have been recent evidences of new 
vigor in the arts. A new spirit has come into our 
architecture, our painting, our industrial design. 
True, the origins of these movements date back 
many years, but they are only now being felt to 
any noticeable degree in daily living. To return 
to the discussion of college campuses, in some rare 
instances individuals and groups have dared to 
suggest that college buildings should be expres- 
sions of the twentieth century, rather than the 
third, thirteenth, or sixteenth, and have suc- 
ceeded in constructing buildings and even cam- 
puses that bear some relationship to the people 
who use them. Museums, tired of rehashing his- 
toric art, which most people admired because they 
had read or been told it was good, have been plac- 
ing more emphasis on the works of contemporaries 
and making the museum an educational force in 
order that people may get some understanding of 
the art forms of their own times. The increase in 
demand for courses in art is a part of this artistic 
revolution. 

The resurgence of art as a potent factor in con- 
temporary culture means that it is once more 
taking the position it occupied in the eras of 
civilization we refer to as great or important. 
When integrated with other forces, the arts func- 
tion in giving meaning to a culture by inter- 
preting, by clarifying, by intensifying. The con- 
cept of the arts as “expressions” only is limiting 
for that implies they do little more than mirror 
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or reflect the beliefs or concepts of a period. On 
the contrary, their rdle is active and dynamic; 
they help form and determine the culture of a 
period; they are active components. It is that réle 
which art appears to be reassuming. 

From quite another direction has come further 
substantiation of the importance of the arts in 
modern education and life. The child study move- 
ment, the results of which have revolutionized 
many of our educational concepts, has led also 
to a series of discoveries about the significance 
of the arts for an individual. Significantly enough, 
the arts play a réle in the development of an in- 
dividual that corresponds closely with their réle 
in the development of a culture. For a child, the 
arts furnish means whereby the various and often 
conflicting experiences which he is undergoing 
can be integrated into a meaningful pattern. They 
provide ways both of knowing and becoming 
himself; they provide orientation, direction, and 
meaning. Values attainable from no other source 
are provided which are essential for the full 
development of an individual. 

Acceptance of this important function of the 
arts, wherever its implications have been put into 
practice in education, has been productive of re- 
markable results both for the student and for the 
educational program. Free from imposition of 
ideas and standards, students produce work which 
is direct, honest, and stimulating — work which 
is for them a means of learning and which serves 
as an active guide in directing their own thinking 
and behavior. 

It is only at the elementary level that any wide 
success with art as a component of education has 
been achieved. At the secondary levels, art instruc- 
tion is largely dominated by a professional em- 
phasis and the method has not been given a fair 
chance on a large scale. In the small number of 
situations where it has been tried there is unmis- 
takable evidence that the same values accrue as 
with younger children. At the college level, there 
is a strong tradition for the “respectability” of 
courses in the history of art as being the only ones 
to be taken with profit by a non-art major. But, 


where attempted, the introduction of courses in 
which art is considered as a component of general 
education has been productive of results which 
indicate that. the rédle of the arts is just as vital 
in the development of a college student as for 
young children and adolescents. 

If we accept art as an essential component of 
culture and as playing an important réle in the 
development of an individual, it follows that it 
should be one of the components of general educa- 
tion. This would immediately imply the develop- 
ment of two major understandings in art instruc- 
tion; the réle of art in relation to present-day life 
and the réle of art in relation to the individual. 

It is of fundamental importance that students 
attain an understanding of the relation between 
developments of a social, economic, and psycho- 
logic nature and developments in art, a point 
largely ignored in much art instruction. A readily 
available, though highly complex, example from 
contemporary culture is the effect of the machine 
on art. Mechanization has perhaps had a greater 
effect on civilization and on the lives and thinking 
of people than any other factor in modern times. 
Its implications in our economic life have been 
extensively studied and explored and in schools 
this area is given, and indeed is highly worthy of, 
a considerable amount of time and attention. The 
interrelationships, however, between the machine 
and the arts have been largely ignored, having 
gone little past the trite statement that the 
machine, by producing objects in great quantities, 
can make more products available to more people. 
Two concepts of tremendous importance are gen- 
erally overlooked or only lightly touched upon: 
one, that machine production can, and inevitably 
will, transform the whole of our visual man-made 
environment; second, that it is the artist who 
determines the forms which the machine will 
produce. 

One of the greatest problems besetting this 
country is inadequate housing. Not only is there 
an acute shortage, but the typical home which is 
erected is expensive and, except for the plumbing 
and the kitchen, inefficiently designed and lack- 
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ing in integrity and distinction. Only individuals 
of well above average income can afford to buy 
or build. If, however, the techniques of machine 
production were applied to home construction, it 
would be possible to do for domestic architecture 
much the same thing that has been done with 
automobiles, namely the production of carefully 
designed and efficient vehicles in great quantities 
within the price range of most families. Although 
prefabrication is complicated by engineering and 
labor difficulties, it is chiefly the resistance of the 
public to logical machine-type architectural forms 
that has held up what would be a feasible solution 
to one of our gravest modern problems. The gen- 
eral acceptance of prefabrication does not imply 
that we would all be living in houses that look 
like laboratories or orange crates but, on the other 
hand, they would not be Colonial or half-timber 
in design. 

The second concept, that it is the artist who 
must give our products satisfactory form, is also 
ignored in most of our thinking and teaching 
about art. In the same way that we “see” our 
visual world as it has been interpreted to us by 
artists, so also the forms of man-made objects are 
suggested and devised first by artists. The ‘‘free” 
or biomorphic forms that are being used with in- 
creasing frequency in the design of such things 
as pottery, or furniture, appeared first in the can- 
vases of such painters as Arp or Miro. The devel- 
opment of simplified machine forms in industrial 
products has been guided by the experimentation 
of such artists as Leger and Helion. Many artists 
in developing new forms work in much the same 
way as the research scientist. The industrial de- 
signer translates and dilutes these new artistic 
forms and weds them with the ideas of the inven- 
tor who, in turn, has drawn upon the work of the 
research scientist. In the development of a satis- 
factory industrial product the artist plays as im- 
portant a réle as the research scientist. 

As a matter of fact, artists and scientists 
often work on the same general problems. It was 
no accident that during the last third of the 
nineteenth century both were concerned with light 


and vision and their discoveries revolutionized 
much of our art, our physiology, and our physics. 
Present-day painters, studying the interrelationships 
among objects in terms of “forces” and “tensions,” 
are concerned with the same problems as the 
scientist who also has demonstrated that bodies 
can no longer be described in terms of their phys- 
ical limits. The subjectivity and symbolism in 
many painters’ work likewise parallels the dis- 
coveries of the psychologist and the psychiatrist. 

It is only as the results of creative developments 
in the arts operate in the mainstream of our cul- 
ture that the artist can make himself felt as a 
force. A common criticism levelled against the 
contemporary artist is that he has set himself 
apart, that he is concerned with problems and 
ideas that are removed from life. Nothing could 
be further from the facts. Rather, the reverse is 
true: society is ignoring many of the problems 
with which it should be concerned and the inte- 
gration necessary for an ordered civilization can- 
not be achieved. The point that integration is 
lacking in present-day life needs no laboring here 
and many of our cultural dislocations are due to 
the fact that technological developments have out- 
stripped cultural ones. It is not suggested that the 
arts can solve all our present-day ills; it is insisted, 
however, that they will never be solved without 
them. 

It is equally important in the general education 
of a college student that he understand the place 
of art in his own development and in his own life. 
Art as a factor in personal development is dis- 
cussed briefly above and there is a constantly 
growing realization of its importance. Further- 
more, in his daily living the student makes con- 
stant use of art—jin the clothes he wears, the 
home he lives in, the pictures, furnishings, and 
industrial products with which he surrounds him- 
self, the advertising to which he responds. In- 
terest and participation in the arts is further 
shown in the support or lack of support of art 
ventures of a community nature, in attendance at 
museums, in readings and discussions of art. It is 
important that the tastes and preferences of an 
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individual be honestly arrived at, that they be 
experienced and not imposed, that his art interests 
and activities be those which lead to his own per- 
sonal integration and to a satisfactory relation- 
ship with the main currents of the culture. 

These, it is proposed, should be the two major 
objectives of art instruction in general education: 
the development of an understanding of the rdle 
of art in a total culture, and in the life and 
development of an individual. Following are sev- 
eral specific recommendations concerning the na- 
ture of art offerings in higher education which, 
it is felt, will contribute to the attainment of 
these objectives. 

All college students should have some contact 
with the arts as a part of their general education. 
Most students in their general education in college, 
and in high school too, have no contact with any 
program of instruction in the arts. Requirements 
in both art and music do not generally extend be- 
yond the ninth grade, if indeed that far, and the 
onset of adolescence is considered the time when 
art should cease to be an activity for all except 
the gifted or those who have a professional interest 
in the field. The large percentage of students, 
then, have almost no experiences in those areas 
concerned with meanings and interpretations, with 
the development of values, or with the creative 
aspects of life that give it meaning and vitality. 
The methods of science as reflected in require- 
ments are accepted in education; the methods of 
art are not. 

If, however, we believe that art is a component 
in the development of an individual and of a 
culture, it would follow that some contact with 
the arts should be an integral part of general 
education, for without it the individual falls 
short of attaining a well-rounded development. It 
should be added here that, although in the dis- 
cussion of the arts in this article reference is 
made almost exclusively to the plastic and graphic 
arts such as painting, sculpture, architecture, 
ceramics, industrial and commercial art, and the 
like, there is no intention of suggesting that the 
educational value of the arts is limited to these 


areas. The values claimed for the visual arts in the 
development of an individual or of a culture apply 
with equal validity to any or all the arts. What a 
painter says with pigment, a poet says with words 
and a musician with sounds. Media and techniques 
vary considerably, and there is among the art ex- 
pressions of any period a striking congruence. 
Nineteenth century Romanticism succeeded 
eighteenth century Classicism in all the arts; the 
atonality of many contemporary composers is 
closely akin to the experimentation of modern 
painters and sculptors. In a classroom, the same 
stimulus may lead one student to an expression in 
words, another to an expression in clay. The devel- 
opmental process undergone by both is much the 
same; in both instances there is a reorganization 
and an integration of experience. The important 
point is that students should have some experiences 
with the arts; the specific field or fields are of 
lesser consequence. These may well be left to the 
choice of the students since interest plays such a 
key role in the development of any art under- 
standing. 

Courses in art should involve a variety of ac- 
tivities. The courses available to a student in gen- 
eral education should involve a variety of activities 
to help him discover his tastes and interests and 
his relationship to the art aspects of our culture. 
Lectures are, of course, the most time-honored 
technique of college instruction and they serve 
a useful function in the ordered presentation of 
material from one individual to another. 

But there are other learning procedures that can 
be used in the development of art understanding: 
participation in art media, discussions, trips to 
galleries and museums and readings. Participation, 
that is, firsthand contact and experience with 
materials in the production of art forms provides 
educational values that can be attained in no other 
way. For many individuals it is a kind of activity 
that supplements the excessively verbal aspect of 
much college training. But more important, it 
offers opportunities for self-discovery and devel- 
opment. Participation in the arts has demonstrated 
that it can be a potent force in helping an in- 
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dividual to develop self-confidence through 
clarifying his own feelings and beliefs, but most 
important, through offering individuals oppor- 
tunity for some creative development, an avenue 
closed to most people in present-day life, college 
students included. In order to satisfy this need 
for creative activity the product need not be of 
professional quality; in fact, the product is of less 
importance than what happens to the person while 
it is being made. While it is true that the arts have 
no corner on creativity, other subjects also offer- 
ing avenues of creative satisfaction, they are 
unique in the intensity of their creative oppor- 
tunities. 

By participation, too, an individual develops 
sensitivities to values in art that cannot be at- 
tained in any other way. The integrity of archi- 
tectural forms as they emerge from a considera- 
tion of function and an honest use of materials, 
the sculptural forms which result from direct 
carving, the quality of lines or pigments which 
represent smooth, rough, or gritty textures all 
have a more valid meaning for the individual who 
has experienced them directly than for one who 
has not. Participation quickens appreciation, and 
the appreciation that results has the advantage of 
being based on direct experience, and not imposed. 

It is not advocated here that every student be 
required to work in an art studio as part of his 
general education. Were it compulsory, it would 
be distasteful to many students who have devel- 
oped fears and timidities in expressing themselves 
and would thus lose its value. But it is important 
that there be abundant opportunities for all stu- 
dents to participate in the arts should they so 
desire. More generally, there should be a variety of 
teaching techniques in the presentation of the arts 
so that each individual can have experience with 
those procedures which are most useful to him. 

All areas of art should be included in the pro- 
gram of instruction. At the college level, instruc- 
tion in the field of art is all too frequently limited 
to painting, sculpture and architecture. These 
areas, the fine arts, involve the loftiest expressions 
of a period, but there are many other areas that 


also are eloquently expressive. For example, any 
consideration of art in present-day life would be 
incomplete without the inclusion of commercial, 
industrial, and printing art, ceramics, furniture 
design, and like fields, for the chief contact which 
most individuals have with art is in their homes, 
the objects which they purchase, the magazines 
and books they read, the clothes they wear. 
These are all too often dismissed as being of little 
importance, yet it is of greatest consequence that 
individuals see the relation of these areas to the 
whole field of art, and it is only as the general 
level of taste in a civilization is high that fine 
expression is possible. 

It is also important that in our own time we 
attempt to re-establish the connection between 
the art of everyday life and the work of creative 
artists. The individual who accepts with enthu- 
siasm the handsome, efficient products of indus- 
trial designers and rejects the work of creative 
contemporary architects has failed to grasp a basic 
and essential relationship which makes both prod- 
ucts meaningful. Furthermore, for most individ- 
uals the logic of a well-designed toaster is more 
easily apprehended than that of an abstract paint- 
ing, and an understanding of the former will 
serve to clarify the latter. 

Primary emphasis in art instruction in general 
education should be on the place of art in contem- 
porary culture and its role in the development of 
the individual. In view of what has already been 
discussed in this article, this point needs little 
further development here. By placing primary 
emphasis on contemporary rather than historic art 
there is no intimation of lessening the importance 
of the study of history. But until an individual 
has some fundamental understanding of his own 
culture, a study of historic periods is of ques- 
tionable value. History should illuminate and 
enliven the present. The reverse is equally true, 
but the relation of art expressions to the total life 
of a culture is most readily demonstrated and 
understood by starting with situations, with which 
the student is familiar. The urgent need at the 
present time is a greater acceptance of the signif- 
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icant art developments into the mainstream of our 
lives. Unfortunately, the study of historic art all 
too often leads to a lack of interest in the crucial 
problems of today or, even worse, to a rejection 
of present-day developments as being of little 
importance. The disastrous consequences of this 
point of view in producing the chaotic and dis- 
honest visual environment in which we live and 


move and the ensuing conflicts and tensions be- 
tween our economic and cultural life have already 
been pointed out. We must educate individuals 
who have an understanding of present forces, 
needs, and conflicts who are interested in working 
toward a resolution of these conflicts. Our first 
energies should be directed toward the problems 
of our own civilization. 





The Social Function of General Education 


BY PAUL F. ROACH 


IF, SINCE its inception, the science of anthropology 
had fully revealed and forced the acceptance of 
only one primary concept, it would surely have 
been an observation on the almost infinite diversity 
of cultures. A situation which, in our own cul- 
ture, produces behavior of a specific, expected, and 
approved nature may, in another, yield completely 
antithetical activity. In a third instance, the 
given situation may utterly fail as the stimulus of 
any response, whatsoever. 

But apparently there is one broad area of ac- 
tivity in which all societies participate. The con- 
tinuing pressures of environment in every area 
plus the physical requirements of life, coupled 
with the varied — but, nevertheless, certain — 
psychic needs of man inevitably result in the 
inclusion in every culture of a pattern of behavior 
which aims fundamentally at the education of the 
young. 

To affirm the universality of a behavioral pat- 
tern of this nature is not, however, to assert that, 
upon comparison of cultures, there will be revealed 
a general consistency in the form or details of this 
pattern. Indeed, the evidence suggests that such 
an assertion would be false and its opposite essen- 
tially correct. When education is studied as a 
peculiarly human function shared by diverse so- 
cieties, the single uniformity revealed is in the 
universal acceptance of children as the foci of the 
process. To a degree perhaps not duplicated in 
any other area of behavior, cultures vary in the 
methods of instruction and discipline utilized, in 
the extent to which these methods are standard- 
ized and formalized, in the ends or aims of the 
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educative operation, and in the degree to which 
these objectives may be verbalized and institu- 
tionalized. 

By virtue of our humanity, then, we of Western 
civilization share man’s universal preoccupation 
with education. We know completely what some 
may know only intuitively: that there are both a 
personal need for education — the preservation of 
life and the increase of individual power over the 
environment — and a social need for education — 
the maintenance of the continuous existence of 
society. By virtue of the peculiarity of our cul- 
ture, we of Western civilization derive particular 
methods of teaching, create a distinctive institu- 
tional framework, and orient the entire educative 
activity toward what we regard as singularly 
valid and worthwhile objectives. 

The impressive intercultural diversity of educa- 
tional procedures and, most important, of the 
functions ascribed to and the objectives established 
for the institutions of education suggests that 
the distinctive character of a specific pattern of 
education is determined by the character of the 
issuing society, rather than by the requirements of 
some constant, timeless “human nature.” 

Those metaphysicians and theologists who are 
convinced of their ability to visualize the peren- 
nially “good” or “real” man— dangerous, ex- 
clusive compendiums — can, of course, outline the 
essentials of the education which they believe best 
for all men, everywhere, at any time. Unfor- 
tunately, the attempt to civilize “human nature,” 
while itself an absorbing topic of conversation and 
contemplation, can alone scarcely be accepted as 
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the answer to the insistent problems of twentieth- 
century living. For its ideal must be either a con- 
ception of the unreality of imagination, or an 
abstraction of particular behavior from the past, 
redefined as “good” in the light of a current 
scheme of values. Thus, the orientation of the 
entire process must be either visionary to the point 
of being chimerical, or reactionary to the point of 
refusal to concern itself with, for instance, the 
social implications of the Industrial Revolution. 

The most promising and most encouraging out- 
look on education today is apparently that which 
admits that man’s full nature cannot be known; 
which recognizes that ours is a prejudiced view 
of man at a particular stage in the development 
of only one of many streams of human tendencies; 
which, therefore, finds itself less concerned with 
the ultimate and absolute than with the traditions 
and contradictions and expectations which dis- 
tinguish our society today. Thus, from the nature 
of man, as presently understood, are derived — 
not the final ends of contemporary educa- 
tion — but only those conditions which limit and 
roughly outline the range of possible educational 
aims. 

The purposeful philosophy of education today 
does not itself supply the systems of values and 
standards which are provided, in essence if not in 
detail, by the apostles of that other educational 
process which would be concerned with the eternal 
and unchanging. This is not to say, however, that 
standards of reference and bases of values are not 
transmitted through our schools — they are. In- 
evitably this is true. For if education is, as it has 
been defined, the assimilation of the culture of 
any society, then it is apparent that values — an 
integral part of the complex of institutions and 
standards, traditions, and techniques which com- 
prise a culture — are likewise included in the con- 
tent of subject matter. 

The point is clear and simple: if educators 
themselves, in their professional capacities, are 
prompted to refrain from ascribing to or building 
their thinking around a set of values which have 
been individually determined — either imagina- 


tively, or by abstraction from history — the values 
inevitably shared in the teacher-learner relation- 
ship will be those of the contemporary society, 
itself. Clearly, then, the outline of an education 
concerned with the nature of man at his present 
stage of development will be oriented within, com- 
posed of, and complementary to the developing 
social philosophy of the age. 


II 


Agreed, then, that educational activity has its 
source in society’s desire to extend its own domin- 
ion in time, and that the aims of education are 
completely integrated with those of the rising 
social philosophy of a period. 

The difficulty here encountered is obviously: 
How is this social philosophy to be defined? What 
are the sources from which it will take its origin 
and direction? By whom will it be given its body? 
To whom will it fall to translate anticipation and 
plan into the reality of social relationships? 

To suggest that any answers to such questions 
might possess a significant measure of validity for 
any age or any culture other than our own would 
be to deal with just the unmanageable absolutes 
which modern education must avoid. But, as our 
society matures, these questions and others like 
them can be, and are being, answered. 

American universities must be vitally concerned 
with the social philosophy of the West for it pro- 
vides the educational system with both content 
and objectives. In particular, it is clearly the con- 
cern of every teacher in every field to promote a 
general awareness of the fact that, just as even the 
unreflective individual will establish an attitude 
toward life, so does every culture contain within 
itself the pattern of a general, widely diffused 
feeling or mood concerning the significance of 
life and nature and destiny. The revelation that we 
of Western civilization or, perhaps, we Americans, 
do share in a widely held perspective upon exist- 
ence must not be confused by any implication that 
we are peculiar in this respect. Nor should the 
nature of this total point of view be obscured by 
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reference to only its religious or mystical or poetic 
origins. 

For the developing social philosophy in our age 
and culture, though in this period extremely sus- 
ceptible to emotional evaluation, has had its be- 
ginning and growth in the actual experiences and 
rational inclinations of living men. Our common 
social philosophy requires a profound and con- 
tinuous thinking through if the pattern of atti- 
tudes which it embodies is to be something more 
than a confused and fragmentary relic of the past. 
The basic assumptions of successful democratic 
living are a part of our social philosophy — the 
dignity and worth of the individual, the ability 
of the people to manage effectively their own 
affairs, and all the rest — and the vitality of our 
way of life is assured only so long as we continue 
to be aware of this philosophy, and continue to 
think through to the comprehensive standards of 
value and conduct which are most harmonious 
with the factual, natural basis of our society and 
with the ends—always changing — which we 
find most worthy of desire. 

The preoccupation of the universities with the 
developing social philosophy of the age suggests a 
task larger than the mere preservation and trans- 
mission of a static cultural form, then; by defini- 
tion, the social philosophy, as a view of the totality 
of society, is not only conservative by virtue of 
its basis in verifiable fact, but is also related in 
attitude and atmosphere to the future. The uni- 
versity’s activity is at once more complex and 
more indispensable because of its second respon- 
sibility for the social philosophy: the enunciation 
of the changing patterns of thought within the 
group, and the integration of fresh attitudes with 
the persisting traditions and ideals of the society. 

All human life—on both the individual and 
group levels —is planned. The distinctive char- 
acteristic of our life is, indeed, that it cannot be 
lived on the human level without ideas. The 
university must synthesize the best in our cultural 
heritage and teach it as simply the social approx- 
imation of the individual “memory of things said 
and done.” Thus can a system of convictions, 


values, and concepts be transmitted, and the con- 
tinuity of society assured. And thus, also, will 
the society come to regard its past and present life 
not as a sacred and unchanging existence through 
the medium of predestined institutions, but rather 
as the source of ideas from which to derive the 
concepts essential to consciously planned future 
changes. 

The center of attention in education must be 
the future. To bring the social philosophy up to 
date; to interpret its content, though fashioned 
in the past, in terms of the attainable yet still 
unattained goals of the society is the function of 
whatever activities may generally be called educa- 
tion, and specifically of general education. 


Ill 


If such is the social function of education to- 
day, it is also the desirable activity in terms of 
individual development. The student of an age 
which may later be termed either “postwar” or 
“between-war,” depending upon our agility in 
manipulating long-standing patterns of behavior, 
is primarily interested in a broad perspective on 
the problems of our time. The questions of age- 
less truth and absolute standards of good and bad 
are of little interest simply because they appear 
to have little immediate bearing on the resolution 
of present, insistent contradictions. 

In the final analysis, what the present genera- 
tion of students wants is the essential body of 
knowledge required in living, coupled with the 
training of the critical faculties of mind, with 
the whole presented within and related to that 
which is apparently, for our time, an area of gen- 
eral certainty or stability. For there is, in our 
society, an increasingly widespread belief that the 
attainment of the objectives so highly valued in 
our culture depends on the prompt acceptance of 
a larger measure of democracy in all aspects of 
society. The persistent trend toward this more 
inclusive, social and economic democracy can be 
documented in history, witnessed today, and relied 
upon as a dependable frame of reference in the 
future. This is the rising social philosophy of our 
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age, and it is also the “area of certainty” which, 
as an integrating concept, can give meaning to all 
that’s learned in school. 

Within this locus of educational processes dedi- 
cated to a fuller realization of society’s objectives 
are the individuals who are to be taught. The 
Harvard report on General Education in a Free 
Society has effectively summarized the personal 
traits of mind which are most valuable: “to think 
effectively, to communicate thought, to make 
relevant judgments, to discriminate among 
values.” With the exception of communication, 
which is fundamental in the definition of any 
social grouping, all the individual abilities listed 
presume a frame of reference, or a guiding con- 
cept, or what Carl Becker has called a “climate of 
opinion.” 

Thus, the primary emphasis in education is not 
on the 
whole; 


individual, but rather on the society as a 
this is true since the individual qualities 
are just those which enable one best to 
serve a guiding social philosophy. “To think 
effectively” suggests a goal, the degree to which 


sought 


it is attained being a measure of the effectiveness 
of thought. “To make relevant judgments” and 
“to discriminate among values” assumes a dom- 
inant scheme of values, with success in choosing 
the socially useful alternatives being, per se, a 
measure of the individual’s social efficiency. It is 
clear that the institutions of our society are de- 
signed to secure the best interests of the entire 
group — to serve a segment of humanity; there- 
fore, the rdle of the individual is inevitably that 
of adjusting to and implementing the activity of 
those institutions, engaged as they are in the ful- 
fillment of the réles assigned to them by himself 
and the fellow-members of his society. 

This is not to say, however, that the individual 
whose genius turns to the analysis of the range of 
possible, differing social structures is to be denied 
the privilege of free inquiry and contemplation. 
On the contrary: there must be provision in the 
makeup of any dynamic culture for the continual 
functioning of the wide-ranging scientific or 
speculative mind. Further, the complete range of 


communication facilities must be available for the 
dissemination of the product of the creative in- 
tellect. 

However, new beliefs and new directions can 
be assimilated into the social philosophy only after 
the total significance of the fresh insights pro- 
vided has been evaluated by an active, inquiring 
public opinion. This is merely to restate a concept 
vital to the guiding philosophy today: in the 
interests of constructive social change, planned 
progress must be democratically controlled by the 
entire society. 

This fact is the clearest justification of general 
education. It is, in fact, the reason for general 
education. A new discipline and a new direction in 
learning are the necessary corollaries of our progress 
from a now impossible and outgrown random 
individualism to an organized cooperation —a 
unity which now offers the best means of securing 
what are defined in our culture as desirable hu- 
man values. 

General education must not recognize a sug- 
gested dichotomy in its functions of orienting 
individuals in society and providing them with a 
skill. As Arthur H. Compton has written, “If 
sharing the work of humanity is an essential at- 
tribute of the complete person, professional train- 
ing is part of the humanizing process.” The logic 
is inescapable, but the conclusion that follows is 
not that professional training is enough, but that 
the techniques and attitudes of general education 
must be involved in specialized training, as well. 
Special skills must be directed into socially use- 
ful channels; a social conscience —a sense of the 
social significance of his work —is fundamental 
in the intellectual equipment of the specialist. 

For it becomes increasingly apparent that both 
social and individual welfare are, at our present 
stage of development, best served by a dedication 
to this theme: economic success is no longer the 
mark of the civilized man. As defined by the rising 
social philosophy of our time, the attributes of the 
“‘good” man are social efficiency and political skill. 
Thus, to the widespread cultivation of this atti- 
tude, and to the general development of these 
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qualities, general education — and education, gen- 
erally — must address itself. 


IV 


The problem of curriculum is one for those 
possessed of the broadest understanding of the 
unity of knowledge; the problem of course con- 
tent is one for those possessed of the deepest un- 
derstanding of specific disciplines. The privilege 
of teaching is only for those who, in their rich 
wisdom, can successfully offer the philosophical 
and historical perspective which make past and 
present a prelude to the future. 

It has recently become axiomatic that what is 
taught is less important than who teaches and 
how the teaching is done. Thus, the central prob- 
lem is clearly defined: the subject of concern is 
that of scrupulously clarifying the ends valued in 
our culture; and of creating, on a rational, logical 
plane, that centrality of aim and attitude which 
will propel all in common endeavor. 

The performance of such a task is tremendously 
more difficult that the mere statement of the 
responsibility. And any method of approaching the 
complex problem must be regarded, at its incep- 
tion, as temporary and susceptible to change. 
For the singularly valid test of the success of 
any educative process is an evaluation of the be- 
havior of the educated group. To the extent that 
that group’s activities are constructive, its abilities 
superior, and its attitudes healthy, in terms of the 
maturing social philosophy of the age, the educa- 
tional activity has been well inspired. 


In this period of crisis and rapid change, such 
a mode of evaluation is cumbersome and slow and 
difficult of realization. The alternative is to plan 
ahead, utilizing the best knowledge of our time 
in modifying the structure of the educational 
institution wherever deficiencies or contradictions 
in its composition appear to block its most effec- 
tive action toward the objectives patterned for it 
in the culture. This is the first application of the 
logical, rational, consciously directed manipula- 
tion of the social structure which it is the task 
of education to demonstrate as today’s saving 
principle. It is appropriate that educators should 
be the first to reappraise, boldly and without com- 
promise, their own activity, methodically reorient- 
ing it toward the realization of those ends which 
society now construes as worthy. For their ex- 
perience in, and their example of social efficiency 
will open the way for similar change in other 
areas of society — wherever there exists a situation 
inconsistent with today’s developing social phi- 
losophy. 

Marshall Field said it: “We must all join to- 
gether to promote freedom actively — by becom- 
ing tough enough to move in a new direction when 
old methods fail. . . .” If the creation of this 
intellectual toughness is the fundamental mission 
of general education, and if the mission be suc- 
cessfully consummated, we of the West will be 
faced with the pleasant necessity of redefining 
the “good society”; for—and this is the chal- 
lenging scope of the issue — today’s ideal will have 
become the body of reality. 





The Social Sciences Program in the College of the University of Chicago 


BY MILTON SINGER 


THE TASK of building a social science curriculum 
within the framework of a program of liberal 
education at the college level challenges those 
responsible for its development and administration. 
Should such a curriculum emphasize history, or 
economics, or social problems? Should it be de- 
signed only for students who do not intend to 
specialize in the social sciences or for all students 
alike? Should it be a “survey” of the separate 
social sciences or a unified sequence integrated in 
terms of some basic problems? These and many re- 
lated questions have been vital topics of continu- 
ing discussion in the College of the University of 
Chicago at least since 1931 when the first general 
courses in the social sciences were organized. Out 
of these discussions has come a social science cur- 
riculum which, although still far from perfect, 
has been found highly successful both by the 
teaching staff and a special university reviewing 
committee.* 

Every student who receives the A.B. degree 
from the College must first demonstrate by his 
achievement on examinations that he possesses the 
knowledge and competence which are considered 
appropriate objectives of the social sciences in 
general education. These examinations are of two 
kinds: (1) placement tests, which the student 
takes at the time of his entrance into the College 


1 The staff consists of about 35 people representing all 
the fields of the social sciences, law, and philosophy. The 
reviewing committee made its report in April 1947. Its 
members included a professor of anthropology, economics, 
law, and zoology from the graduate divisions of the uni- 
versity and three members of the college faculty. 


and (2) comprehensive examinations. Generally a 
student is held for three comprehensive examina- 
tions in the social sciences, and he usually pre- 
pares for these examinations by taking a three- 
year sequence of courses, Social Sciences 1, Social 
Sciences 2, and Social Sciences 3. There are, how- 
ever, many exceptions to this rule, since a stu- 
dent’s comprehensive examination requirements 
will vary with his performance on the placement 
tests. Exceptionally well-prepared students may 
be excused from all three of the comprehensive 
examinations in the social sciences. 

Social Sciences 1 meets for one lecture and three 
discussions weekly, Social Sciences 2 and 3 for two 
lectures and two discussions. These lectures and 
discussions are jointly planned and individually 
conducted by the teaching staff. A weekly staff 
meeting in each of the courses helps to insure 
staff-wide understanding of the program. Discus- 
sion classes are kept at an average of twenty-five 
students. 

The sequence in the social sciences parallels 
three-year sequences in the natural sciences and 
humanities which have already been described in 
this JourNaL. These three sequences, together 
with one-year courses in mathematics, English, 
and a foreign language, and integration courses in 
the history of Western civilization and in the or- 
ganization, methods, and principles of knowledge, 
constitute the required core of the four-year college 
curriculum. Students normally complete this pro- 
gram before going on to graduate or professional 
work. In special cases, however, students are per- 
mitted to start work in the upper divisions or 
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professional schools before their college work is 
completed. 

The three courses in the social sciences are not a 
mere collection of separate courses but part of an 
ordered and coherent sequence designed to develop 
in the students: (1) an understanding of the his- 
torical growth of major American institutions, 
ideals, and problems; (2) an understanding of 
scientific method as applied to the quest for 
knowledge of human nature and society; (3) a 
habit of rational deliberation which they will be 
called upon as citizens to exercise in dealing with 
problems of public policy. Each of the three 
courses in the sequence is assigned a primary — 
but not exclusive — responsibility for achieving 
one of these three purposes, and the ordering of 
courses in relation to one another is such that the 
student’s progress through them is both cumula- 
tive and cyclical. Thus in Social Sciences 1, which 
deals with the development of American democ- 
racy, the student extends his knowledge of a topic 
with which he is already somewhat familiar. In 
Social Sciences 2, through a scientific study of 
human nature, personality, and culture, he ac- 
quires a disinterested and impartial perspective 
on himself and his society. Finally, with the 
analysis of major issues of public policy in Social 
Sciences 3, he returns to his contemporary world 
and its problems. Each of the courses thus makes 
an independent contribution to one of the three 
purposes, but each also prepares the way for the 
next step in the sequence. The study in Social 
Sciences 1 of major issues in American history 
provides reading skills, case materials, and essential 
historical background for Social Sciences 2 and 3. 
The scientific study of human nature and culture 
in Social Sciences 2 gives the student a method of 
analysis and a core of scientific knowledge which 
he applies and extends in Social Sciences 3 to issues 
of public policy. 

The several social science disciplines, and polit- 
ical and social philosophy and law, are drawn 
upon in varying degrees in the sequence, depend- 
ing upon their relevance. And although the se- 
quence is not a “survey” of these disciplines, it is 


intended to provide an adequate foundation in 
the social sciences for advanced work in social 
science and other fields. 

The relation of the courses to one another and 
to the general aims of the sequence may best be 
understood from a brief examination of the con- 
tent and organization of each of the courses. 


HISTORICAL UNDERSTANDING OF THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


The development of American democracy is a 
story which cannot be told completely in a single 
college course. Fortunately, by the time students 
get to the College they have already heard a good 
part of this story. It is therefore possible in Social 
Sciences 1 to be selective and to avoid repeating 
the work of earlier grades. The principle of selec- 
tion used is to pick a number of major turning 
points in United States history — for example, the 
Revolution, the framing and launching of the 
Constitution, the rise of industrial capitalism, 
and our participation in the two world wars, and 
to concentrate analysis and discussion on these. 
These turning points are viewed as large-scale in- 
stances of deliberation, decision, and action analo- 
gous to the deliberations that Americans engage in 
today. Through a wide use of original documents, 
the student is enabled to study these events as they 
appeared to the participants in them. The docu- 
ments are so chosen as to bring out how these 
participants interpreted the events in question, 
what issues of principle were raised and debated, 
what problems were raised by attempts to apply 
general principles to particular cases, how major 
groups of the population reacted, which groups 
and individuals initiated new lines of policy, and 
what the outcome was in the form of new polit- 
ical, social, and economic arrangements. Viewing 
them in this way, the student not only under- 
stands how the democratic tradition has been built 
and renewed through physical and intellectual 
struggle, but he also learns to be on the lookout 
for the “lessons” of the past that still apply to 
the present. 

A complete list of the documents read in the 
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course would be out of place here. Such a list is 
available in the form of a course calendar. But it 
is interesting to observe that the major texts and 
documents suggested by Thomas Jefferson in 1825 
for a course at the University of Virginia on the 
principles of the United States Constitution are 
also the core of our own readings on the early 
constitutional period. These are: Locke’s Second 
Treatise of Civil Government, The Federalist 
Papers, The Resolutions of the Assembly of Vir- 
ginia on the Alien and Sedition Laws of 1799, and 
Washington’s Farewell Address. These readings are 
supplemented by selected Supreme Court cases. 
More recent texts and documents are read in the 
later periods, and a standard text in American his- 
tory is used to give continuing background. 

The special habits which the student is expected 
to develop in Social Sciences 1 are connected with 
the reading and interpretation of these texts and 
documents. We do not, however, intend to make 
the student an antiquarian or a historical specialist. 
The skills he learns here are of general significance, 
and will be required not only in later college and 
university work but throughout his life. These 
skills are summed up in a quotation from the 
Social Sciences 1 syllabus: ‘“‘the student must learn 
habitually to analyze an argument into its ele- 
ments and to seek out the relationships among its 
several parts; to look for an author’s assumptions, 
explicit or hidden; to evaluate the consistency of 
the several propositions internally and in the light 
of other knowledge; to get at the basic issues in- 
volved; to compare and evaluate conflicting views 
upon a well-defined issue; to define the issues 
when they have not been well defined.” 

In relation to the historical materials of Social 
Sciences 1, such skills are taught in terms of the 
elements of discipline observed by historical 
scholarship, especially those relating to the evalua- 
tion of the authenticity and credibility of testi- 
mony, and the making of historical inferences 
from this testimony. Although not a primary 
concern of Social Sciences 1, philosophy of history 
is briefly touched on in the course. This is done to 
make students aware that contemporary as well 


as later observers of an historical event are greatly 
influenced in their interpretations according to 
whether they happen to believe that geographical 
or economic conditions, race, great men, or great 
ideas are the moving forces of history. Turner’s 
essay on the influence of the frontier, selections 
from Condorcet, Tocqueville, Marx, George Ban- 
croft, and Becker are used to introduce the student 
to the problem of alternative principles of his- 
torical interpretation. 

When he has completed the first course in the 
social science sequence, the student should have 
begun to develop an historical sense of the demo- 
cratic tradition in the United States. That is, he 
should be acquainted with the basic constellation 
of ideas in the tradition — “freedom,” “equality,” 
“natural rights,” “property,” “representative gov- 
ernment,” “minority rights” — and with the wide 
range of interpretation and reinterpretation to 
which these ideas were subjected by different in- 
dividuals and groups and in different historical 
contexts. He should also understand how these 
ideas came to be embedded in special political, 
economic, and social institutions. The student 
emerges wiser by his increased knowledge not only 
of the “facts” in his country’s evolution, but of 
the deliberative processes of intelligent human 


> < 


beings “making history,” the beliefs and values 
involved in their reasoning as they do so, and a 
beginning sense of the over-all uniformities in 
human behavior which he will soon get to know 
better through scientific social analysis. 


SCIENTIFIC UNDERSTANDING OF THE NATURE 
OF MAN AND SOCIETY 


In the division of labor between the three 
courses, the task of examining the possibilities and 
limitations of studying human nature and society 
in a scientific spirit falls largely to Social Sciences 
2. This task is focused on the problem of per- 
sonality and culture, a problem which naturally 
interests the student at this stage of his life. And 
it so happens that this is one of the liveliest fields 
in the social sciences, with many established 
classics already published on our own and other 
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cultures, and a constant stream of new works 
and criticism appearing. Moreover, it is a field in 
which scientific analysis can and does lead to 
better human understanding and richer self- 
development. 

Unlike the first course, Social Sciences 2 is not 
primarily concerned with the student’s own so- 
ciety and culture but with societies in general 
and with widely contrasting types of culture. The 
student is thus led to view his own society as 
but one member of the species “‘society,” and to 
look for the common characteristics of all soci- 
eties as well as for those characteristics which 
differentiate one society and culture from another. 
He is further led to investigate the question 
whether these fundamental similarities and differ- 
ences of different societies and cultures are reflec- 
tions of a common human nature or whether the 
basic character structures to be found in these 
societies are products of differing circumstances. 
The culture of Western industrial society is 
examined intensively from this point of view. 
Its family organization, class and caste structures, 
economic division of labor, centers of political 
power, and religious systems are analyzed and their 
consequences traced for individual development 
and social cohesion. 

Finally, the question of deliberate social change 
and maintenance is raised. Although this is, strict- 
ly speaking, no longer a theoretical but a practical 
question, its major elements are identified and 
related to the preceding theoretical analysis. In 
the first place the student is brought to under- 
stand that all discussions of deliberate change pre- 
suppose some ideals and systems of values, that 
different people and different cultures hold differ- 
ent ideals, and that even with respect to the same 
set of ideals there will be different views as to the 
possibilities and success of deliberate change, de- 
pending on the degree of optimism or pessimism 
about man’s ability to understand and to con- 
trol himself, his society, and his culture. The 
consideration of these questions gives the student 
sufficient objectivity to view the development of 
his society and himself in a broader perspective, 


and prepares him for a fuller and more direct 
treatment of public policy questions in Social 
Sciences 3. 

We have said very little thus far about the kinds 
of materials used in Social Sciences 2. As in the 
case of the other two courses, the staff has avoided 
major reliance on textbooks. This was not a diffi- 
cult matter, since there are few textbooks cover- 
ing the ground in question. But even if there were 
a great many textbooks available, we would still 
prefer to use original materials. Most textbooks 
deprive the student of the opportunity to exercise 
just those habits of thought which it is the end 
of a general education to develop. They present 
him with highly simplified summaries of results 
and practically no insight into the methods and 
processes by which these results were arrived at. 
They seldom communicate to the student any of 
that passionate sincerity or integrity to be found 
in the original works. They do not really contain 
knowledge but a kind of conventionalized gossip 
about knowledge which is thought to be sufficient 
for beginners. There are, of course, exceptions, but 
most textbooks conform to this pattern. 

In reading originals, on the other hand, the 
student has an opportunity to watch first-rate 
minds at work and to retrace the development of 
a significant idea or theory. The objection that 
this leads to a neglect of later revisions and cor- 
rection of the original statement is easily met by 
adding some of these revisions and corrections to 
the readings. The student is thus given the 
added opportunity to participate in the living 
growth of scientific thought. He can then see 
where an original formulation was obscure, or 
overgeneralized, or in need of greater precision and 
qualification. Then he can also see how, despite 
defects of this character, original formulations 
sometimes possess a fruitfulness and suggestive 
power that is far superior to the later refinements. 
Selections from the works of Dewey, Durkheim, 
Freud, Malthus, Marx, Owen, Sumner, Veblen, 


and Weber are read in this spirit and are supple- 
mented by Benedict, Knight, Myrdal, Notestein, 
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Warner, and other 
studies. 

The attitudes and skills contributed to the stu- 
dent’s development by Social Sciences 2 are im- 
plicit in the foregoing. For convenience we shall 
give an explicit summary of them here. In the 
first place the student should have become con- 
vinced of the value and desirability of disinter- 
ested scientific inquiry into che nature of man 
and society, and should have developed some desire 
and ability to cultivate such a study for himself. 
Foremost in this ability is the discrimination be- 
tween the scientific mode of thought and such 
nonscientific modes as folklore, superstition, and 
special pleading. The student should be aware of 
the actual difficulties involved in making this dis- 
crimination, and the moral courage required to 
practice the scientific mode. Further he should be 
familiar with the elementary operations of scien- 
tific reasoning, not merely in the abstract or in 
terms of artificial classroom examples but as ac- 
tually applied in the scientific study of society. 
That is, he should be acquainted with the meaning 
of such basic concepts as society, culture, human 
nature, personality, class, and the alternative at- 
tempts to define them precisely; and he should be 
able to use them in particular cases. He should 
also be familiar with some of the outstanding 
theories and hypotheses relating these concepts into 
explanatory systems and be able to appraise these 
theories with respect to such requirements of 
scientific method as clarity, consistency, ade- 
quacy in explaining facts, and fruitfulness. Finally, 
he should know something about the major sources 


significant contemporary 


and kinds of evidential data relevant to these 
theories, how they are gathered, and how accuracy 
and representativeness can be assured. 

The application of theoretical social science to 
practical issues of social policy is not the primary 
concern of Social Sciences 2. But in this course 
the student is already made aware of the practical 
conditions and consequences of scientific inquiry 
and is led to identify the ethical presuppositions 
involved in any attempt to apply theoretical 
knowledge to practice. 


The student who has acquired the foregoing 
attitudes and skills will not only have advanced 
the development of his mental and moral powers, 
but, since these attitudes and skills are related to 
a definite subject matter, he will also have ac- 
quired some theoretical understanding of his own 
and other cultures, of how the individual — and 
he himself as a case in point — comes personally 
to learn and embody the pattern and ideals of a 
given culture, and of the possibilities of changing 
a given personality and culture pattern by delib- 
erate individual or collective effort. 


PRACTICAL UNDERSTANDING OF PUBLIC POLICY 


In the first two courses of the social sciences 
sequence the student has learned something of the 
history of his country and of what science can 
contribute to an understanding of man and society. 
In the terminal course of the sequence, Social 
Sciences 3, he is trained — with the help of those 
analytic disciplines that deal with problems in the 
choice of means and ends (political science, polit- 
ical economy, practical sociology, ethics and social 
philosophy ) — to deliberate rationally on matters 
of public policy. 

It is of course not feasible to appraise in the 
classroom the desirability and practicability of 
day-to-day policies. The necessary detail of ex- 
perience and responsibility for action are lacking. 
But through the use of well-prepared specimen 
cases which raise fundamental issues of policy it 
is possible to train practical judgment and to 
clarify the criteria involved. The issue of freedom 
versus control in contemporary society is the 
unifying principle for the particular set of policy 
problems studied in Social Sciences 3. The student 
is introduced to this issue through a special study 
of the emergence of freedom as a social ideal in 
the English civil wars and its later fate in three 
centuries of English history. This case-study am- 
plifies and supplements what the student has al- 
ready learned about the development of freedom 
in the United States. Then the conditions for the 
preservation of freedom in the contemporary world 
are studied with the help of political, economic, 
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and social analysis. Alternative policies for attain- 
ing it are examined, and the price of these policies 
in terms of other values appraised. Systems of 
social organization which sacrifice freedom to 
security and other social values are also studied. 
What the student has already learned in Social 
Sciences 2 about human nature and culture is in 
Social Sciences 3 specialized and elaborated with 
reference to special countries and international 
organization. A more concrete idea of the approach 
used in the third course may be given by consider- 
ing a typical problem of policy which is treated 
in the course, namely, freedom of the press. 

If we are to deliberate intelligently and respon- 
sibly about this problem, we must first know the 
meaning and grounds of the doctrine of a free 
press. This we can get from a study of the historic 
struggle for a free press and from a reading of the 
classical attempts to interpret the doctrine both in 
theory and practice (for example, Milton’s 
Areopagitica, James Mill, Essay on Liberty of the 
Press, J. S. Mill, Essay on Liberty; U. S. Supreme 
Court cases). Next, we should have to know 
whether the existing state of affairs in the United 
States, and in other countries, is in general accord 
with that doctrine or not. This leads us into a 
factual analysis of the structure of newspapers, 
radio, motion pictures, and mass communication 
generally. Recent investigations in this field which 
relate the factual analysis to the policy issues are 
not so plentiful as might be desired, but there are 
several excellent ones already available (for ex- 
ample, Riesman, Civil Liberties in a Period of 
Transition, Report of the Commission on Freedom 
of the Press). 

Further, if we should conclude from our diag- 
nosis (as the Commission’s Report does) that the 
existing state of affairs is not entirely in accord 
with the principles of a free press, it would then 
become necessary to consider how this discrepancy 
is to be resolved — whether by government regu- 
lation, government operation, a laissez-faire policy, 
or by some other means. And with respect to 
each of the proposed measures, we should have to 
appraise its most probable consequences, both in 


the light of the desired objective of a free press 
and in terms of the general system of values of a 
free society. 

The Commission’s Report, incidentally, is in 
many ways an excellent example of the process of 
deliberation we are describing. It cannot, however, 
be used by the student as a substitute for that 
process. For if he himself is to develop habits of 
deliberation and practical understanding, he must 
study the history of the doctrine, its principles, 
its application to the present scene — in short, go 
through the same process which the members of 
the Commission experienced. 

Other major policy problems of modern soci- 
ety — notably economic liberty of groups and 
individuals as related to welfare and to business 
cycle policy, political liberty as related to plan- 
ning and “bureaucracy,” the reconciliation of free- 
dom of opinion and basic agreement on values, the 
position of religion, education, and the family in 
a free society, and the control of atomic energy — 
are treated in the same spirit. Readings include 
three major types of material relevant to the issue 
of freedom and control: (1) classic philosophic 
formulations of doctrine —for example, Plato’s 
Republic, Hobbe’s Leviathan, Kant’s Perpetual 
Peace; (2) analyses by contemporary social sci- 
entists — for example, Meade and Hitch, Econom- 
ic Analysis and Policy, Mannheim, Man and So- 
ciety in an Age of Reconstruction, Robert Red- 
field, The Folk Society, Henry Simons, A Positive 
Program for Laissez-Faire and Reflections on Syn- 
dicalism, Max Weber on Bureaucracy; and (3) 
case materials drawn from Supreme Court opin- 
ions, congressional hearings, labor-management 
negotiations, and so forth. 

These materials are so organized that with re- 
spect to each major problem, the student is en- 
couraged — almost compelled — by the materials 
themselves to put together what he knows of the 
historical background, the philosophic arguments 
concerning the ultimate values, and the scientific 
theory and facts, for the purpose of drawing or 
appraising conclusions on practical policy. 

With the acquisition by the student of this habit 
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of rational and informed deliberation, the three- 
year sequence in the social sciences in the College 
of the University of Chicago achieves its cul- 
mination. The student should now be prepared to 
face the problems of individual vocation and pub- 
lic affairs in a wise and responsible spirit. What 
he has learned in the two preceding courses leads 
naturally to this consummation. There is also, 
as in Plato’s allegory of the cave, a return to the 
beginning. For Social Sciences 3 returns the stu- 
dent to the “cave” of his own society and culture, 
from which he started in Social Sciences 1. But 
with the scientific light and philosophic wisdom 
which he has acquired on the way, he should now 
be able to distinguish the shadows from the real- 
ities even while he remains and acts in the cave. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE, SOCIAL POLICY, AND 
SOCIAL ACTION 


Reference to the necessities of action generally 
provokes two mutually contradictory objections to 
the type of program in the social sciences we have 
just described. On the one hand, it provokes accu- 
sations of “indoctrination” and political propa- 
ganda on behalf of particular policies. On the 
other, there are those who will see in it an escape 
to the “ivory tower” and who regard rational 
deliberation as a paralysis of the springs of action, 
a process which makes cowards of us all. Neither 
of these objections can be sustained. The program 
of general education in the social sciences does 
have a positive relation to action, but it neither 
“indoctrinates” nor propagandizes for any partic- 
ular course of action. It stays strictly within the 
proper functions of college and university edu- 
cation. 

The positive relation to action is implicit in the 
aim to develop rational habits of deliberation 
about public policy. We as teachers would not 
organize a program aiming at this result if we 
did not expect that some day the student will 
himself exercise this habit in the making of real 
decisions in a free society. In a sense, then, we 
have committed ourselves to the building and 


maintenance of a free society. Without this im- 
plicit assumption the ends of the program would 
make little sense. Further, we are committed to 
the use of those methods of free and impartial 
discussion which are essential not only for the con- 
tinuance of a free society but for the scientific 
spirit as well. 

Although there is rarely any objection to these 
general commitments, there is frequently objection 
to some of their indirect effects, especially when 
these effects are in conflict with other special com- 
mitments people have made. It is this conflict 
which gives rise to the mistaken impression of the 
social scientist as just another special pleader. 
This situation and its resolution has been clearly 
and forcibly described by a very wise and humane 
social scientist: 


I think it is self-delusion for a social scientist to say that 
what he does has no concern with social values. I think 
that people are right when they express their feelings that 
social science does something to the values they hold with 
regard to such particular institutions as restrictive coven- 
ants or the tariff. For one thing social science tests these 
special values, by showing what they cost. It hears the 
people say, We want freedom. Social science listens, studies 
our society and replies, Very well, if you want freedom, 
this is what you will pay in one kind of freedom for 
enjoying so much of another. To every partisan the social 
scientist appears an enemy. The social scientist addresses 
himself to the question, How much security from idleness 
and want is compatible with developed capitalism? and 
equally to the question, How much political and civil free- 
dom is compatible with socialism? To partisans on both 
sides he appears unsympathetic and dangerous. 

For social science, along with other science, philosophy 
and the general spirit of intellectual liberty, is asserting the 
more general and comprehensive values of our society against 
the more limited and special interests and values. It hears 
society say, We believe in the right of the human mind to 
examine freely, to criticize openly, to reach conclusions 
from tested evidence. Very well, replies social science, if 
this is your desire then you must endure the pain of the 
examination and the testing of the particular customs and 
institutions which you hold dear. Social science says to all 
of us: Except where your special interests are involved, 
you recognize that mankind has passed the period in which 
he took his ethical convictions from his grandfathers with- 
out doubt and reflection. Now we have to think, investigate 
and consider about both the means and the ends of life. 
Social science is that science, which in other fields you so 
readily admire, directed to human nature and the ways of 
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living of man in society. By your own more general con- 
victions you have authorized and validated its development.? 

Apart from the implicit and far-reaching com- 
mitment to freedom, the program advocates no 
particular political position or course of social 
action. Even in the third year when policy prob- 
lems are analyzed, particular policy measures are 
discussed as hypothetical alternatives in terms of 
their respective costs and consequences. Such anal- 
ysis never tells the student that such and such 
a measure is “the solution” to the problem which 
he must accept and carry into action. What the 
analysis rather yields is insight into a wide spec- 
trum of alternative measures together with some 
sense of the direct and indirect consequences of 
each. 

Nor need it be feared that this process of 


2 Robert Redfield, “The Social Uses of Social Science,” 
University of Colorado Bulletin, Boulder, Colorado. 


analyzing alternatives dries up the springs of ac- 
tion. The grain of the world is all in the other 
direction. As soon as the student or instructor is 
out of the classroom the pressures upon him to 
limit the range of alternatives and to choose a 
preferred one are virtually overwhelming. The 
College cannot hope to eliminate these pressures, 
but it can attempt to equip the individual with 
some rational principles for appraising and direct- 
ing them for the common good. This is a proper 
function of general education, and in performing 
it the College is neither out of the world of action 
nor completely in it. It is an organic part of the 
community, a part whose purpose it is to develop 
truth and wisdom in its individual members, be- 
cause these are intrinsic intellectual goods and 
because they will make such action as the individ- 
ual takes more effective and wiser than it would 
otherwise have been. 





Progress Toward a General Curriculum at Brothers College 


BY F. TAYLOR JONES 


PERHAPS the problem of general education can be 
attacked more easily in a small college which does 
not offer graduate work than in a large university. 
The administrative difficulties Provost Griffith 
mentions in the January JouRNAL OF GENERAL 
EpucaTION are less germane to the nature of the 
small college. Unity of view is a greater possibility 
because all the members of the smaller faculty can 
participate in debate; to speak in a small faculty 
is not to address a public meeting. The drive 
toward specialization, while of course present and 
powerful, is less intense than in the university, 
partly because the departments are smaller and less 
autonomous, partly because the instructors of un- 
dergraduate students are not under the same temp- 
tation to make the prerequisite system channel their 
best candidates into the graduate branch of the 
same department, with consequent narrowing of 
the upper-level courses for all the students. The 
students themselves, being fewer, are more visible 
as individuals to the whole faculty by the time 
they reach their last two years; their development 
becomes a community instead of a departmental 
concern. The small college is not necessarily the 
“friendly and natural place” for general education 
whose lack Provost Griffith deplores, but imagina- 
tive leadership has a good chance to make it so. 
The momentum of a large organization yields less 
easily to change in direction. 

Nevertheless the history of all American educa- 
tion is so deeply imbued with departmental think- 
ing that the concept of general education per- 
meates the fabric only slowly even where its 
desirability is understood, as the recent curricular 


. 


reorganization at Drew University and many other 
institutions shows. The faculty of Brothers College 
of Drew University, where general education has 
all the initial advantages a small unified college 
can give it, spent a good part of the past year, 
after two years of preliminary work, evolving a 
program designed to give liberal arts students a 
foundation of common understanding of the con- 
temporary world and the ethical and social rela- 
tionship to it of the Christian point of view. Their 
resulting “Liberal Citizenship” curriculum is good, 
from the over-all standpoint of general education, 
but it embodies some of the compromises which 
usually mark such attempts, examination of which 
helps indicate where general education stands in 
progressive liberal arts colleges. 

The over-all view needs to be stressed, for gen- 
eral education is an outcome of the process, not a 
set of courses. Its evaluation, as Mr. Pace indicates 
in the same number of the JourNAL, has to do 
with its total impact on the student at graduation 
and later. Accordingly the pertinent question is 
whether the entire round of experiences the stu- 
dent has in college gives him at the end an aware- 
ness of the intricate relationships of life, enough 
perspective to see the events of his day in that 
pattern of relationships, a wide horizon to over- 
come provincialism, the beginnings of catholic 
tastes and critical standards. The total life of the 
college enters into the formation of an educated 
man. The level of student talk and the variety of 
their extraclassroom interests intimate the degree 
of success the effort is attaining. Nevertheless the 
cue-lines for student achievement in all these areas 
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come largely from the faculty, and the faculty 
speaks most directly to the students through the 
curriculum. An atomized curriculum offers a huge 
obstacle to the student’s integration of his world. 
But increasingly the smaller colleges which are 
alert to their opportunities are finding ways of 


integrating the atomized curriculum, and they are . 


usually able to do it without the major operation, 
the wrench to the whole system, the university 
requires. The results lend themselves to less spec- 
tacular publicity, but they are sound. 

The social studies and literature often are the 
areas in which relationships are most successfully 
established, as in the Brothers College “Liberal 
Citizenship” program and its many forebears 
elsewhere. Despite the handicaps of languages in 
the literary field and of nationalism in history, 
these fields not only realize their interdependence, 
as of course the science fields do also, but they 
have been able to build useful and solid teaching 
units utilizing common materials in a way science, 
plagued with sequential necessities and over- 
whelmed by change, has not frequently found it 
possible to do within reasonable limits of time and 
staff. Brothers College’s two-semester sophomore 
sequence in “Introduction to Drama” and “Intro- 
duction to Poetry,” for example, the first part of 
which has been given with noteworthy success 
for several years, establishes landmarks, with much 
reading of the original texts, from Greek to 
modern times, points of reference and criticism 
transcending chronological and national _ lines 
which illuminate a whole area of thought and life 
at each of the major stopping places. The general 
course in “Economic and Social Life,” on the other 
hand, which will be given in the freshman year, 
examines the way men live now, chiefly in Western 
Europe and America, and takes its historical and 
other bearings as it finds need for them to under- 
stand the current scene here. 

Contrasting with these approaches, the Brothers 
College science faculty decided after long discus- 
sion that the best introduction to science in gen- 
eral, at least within the staff limits of a small 
college, is a grounding in the techniques and ma- 


terials of some one science. The faculty was per- 
suaded, not without some dissent, to follow their 
recommendation, requiring a year’s work in an 
elementary science, with laboratory, of freshmen. 
The instructors are quite aware that the majority 
of their freshmen students in these courses will be 
nonscience majors, and are prepared to make the 
work as broad and suggestive for the general 
student as they can. They know that the purpose 
of the requirement is something beyond a factual 
knowledge of elementary chemistry or physics. 

As part of the general education approach the 
Brothers College faculty gave major attention also 
to the motivation and ideals which influence the 
direction of life and offer hope for some control 
of the forces modern man has released. But the 
faculty’s thinking split as to whether this should 
be approached from the general standpoint, as in 
economic and social life, or indeed integrated with 
that course, or whether the approach here should 
be the detailed examination of one system of 
thought or religion. In the end a choice was given 
the student, immature though he may be to exer- 
cise such a choice, between a year’s comprehensive 
introduction to philosophy and religion and a year 
of ethics and Biblical literature. The discussion 
illustrated the hesitation with which even a pro- 
gressive faculty commits itself to general educa- 
tion. Where the integrated approach is tried in a 
thoroughgoing manner and where it proves suc- 
cessful this caution may disappear. 

General courses may become merely a throw- 
back to the “‘survey courses” of two decades ago 
unless a new and different point of view pervades 
them. At Brothers College they differ from survey 
courses in three ways: they have a wider base, 
some interchange of faculty among them is con- 
templated, and they deal thoroughly with a few 
salient points instead of superficially with a vast 
area. 

Two other devices, both of long standing at 
Drew and elsewhere, are to be used to emphasize 
the general character of the basic educational pat- 
tern — comprehensive academic counseling, and 
repeated uniform testing. The two are closely re- 
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lated, for the faculty counselors report and inter- 
pret the test profiles to their advisees, using the 
test profiles to dramatize unsatisfactory balance. 
At present the Graduate Record Examination’s 
new “Tests of General Education” are being em- 
ployed for this purpose, at the end of the soph- 
omore and again in the middle of the senior year, 
with chart reports based on local norms, which 
at most points considerably exceed the national 
norms. The tests are not considered ideal for the 
purpose, but they are probably better than an 
individual faculty could create and they do lend 
themselves admirably to this use, yielding a wide 
range of measurements without engrossing too 
much student time. Where they prove ineffective, 
as perhaps every such short-answer type of test 
must, is at the critical point of revealing under- 
standing of relationships and constructive think- 
ing. But the individual teacher is charged with 
responsibility for cultivating and assessing these 
important achievements, and the Brothers College 
faculty has not yet thrown out the experienced 
teacher’s judgment in favor of automatic testing. 

The repetition of the “Tests of General Educa- 
tion” in the middle of the senior year suggests 
another aspect of a general education program 
which the Brothers College faculty considers im- 
portant. Mature thinking, realization of relation- 
ships, is a slow growth. You cannot hurry it 
along through pressure for the quicker absorption 
of facts, and without the achievement of such 
intellectual maturity there is not much point to 
general education; it will only be a thinner version 
of specialized education. The four-year liberal arts 
college without the controlling vertical depart- 
mental structure of the university can spread the 
process out as its nature demands. Its continuation 
in the upper years must not be left to chance, 
however, or the student will become engrossed in 
his specialty as he will anywhere else. For this rea- 
son the Brothers College faculty avoids a strict 


horizontal division, which would truncate the gen- 
eral part of the process and reduce it to junior 
college status. The introductory general courses 
naturally come early in the program, but neither 
does the general emphasis stop there nor are the 
special-interest studies postponed until the junior 
year. Both proceed simultaneously throughout the 
four years. More and more time is given to the 
special-interest studies toward the end of the 
course, and integration of thinking is advanced 
in two ways: the concentrations themselves all 
reach over into related fields, and the “Tests of 
General Education” are given serious attention 
when they are repeated in the senior year. Changes 
from the sophomore scores are brought to atten- 
tion; the importance of wide interests is urged up- 
on the student; and the tests are given while there 
is yet one semester left to take advantage of the 
stimulus they provide. 

One important device the Brothers College 
faculty has discussed, sees the value of, and would 
like to use, but so far has not been able to work 
out within its given margins of time and resources, 
is the summarizing or “capstone” course for seniors 
in a general area, though such courses have been 
used in smaller fields. Pedagogically the program 
needs that to complete the focus at the end. It 
probably could not take in the area of the whole 
curriculum, or it would become either muscle- 
bound or anaemic. Perhaps it can be worked out 
eventually in the social studies, for example, as 
a kind of enlarged seminar dealing with some such 
subject as the newspaper, where all the background 
of the division will be needed and criticism and 
relationships can be stressed and carried over into 
action. Perhaps a similar unifying approach could 
be built around the modern home, using materials 
from sociology, anthropology, economics, litera- 
ture, philosophy, psychology, religion, and what- 
ever else proves illuminating. It is a quickening 
idea. 
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